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Unless you are 
now using a 


CARL 
ZEISS 


Lens, it is st/// 
possible to 1m- 
prove the lens 
equipment of 
your camera. 


Harotp M. BENNETT 
U. S. Agent 
153 West 23rd St., New York 


THE 
PERFECT 
SHUTTER 


Mechanically different from and far super- 
ior to any other shutter, Ilex Shutters have 
virtually revolutionized the construction 
of photographic shutters. 


Basic patents cover the principle of two 
separate mechanisms—one for slow and 
one for high speeds. Positive action under 
all conditions and in all climates. 


Ilex Shutters, built like and with the same 
care as a high-grade watch, are so perfect 
that they seldom if ever need adjustment 
or repair after being fitted to camera. 


Use an Ilex and avoid shutter-trouble. 
Write today for our free catalog. 


ILEX OPTICAL COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


“HURRICANE” 


A WHIRLWIND OF SPEED 


This new plate is 
proving its merits daily 


All users of fast emulsions should try it 


Crisp—Clean—Ample Density 


Doz.644x9  cm., 50 cents, postpaid 
“ 34%x4%4inches 75 “ 
“ 4 x 5 1.35 “ 
PAGENT SELF-TONING PAPERS 


BURROUGHS WELLCOME 
PRODUCTS 


STEREOSCOPIC SUPPLIES 


PINKHAM & SMITH COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 
(TWO STORES) 


292 Boylston Street :: 13 Bromfield Street 
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A camera pocket-piece, hardly larger than a 
package of cigarettes. 

Enlargements 8 x 10 inches in size from Vic¢trix 
negatives look like contact prints. 

The Vidtrix makes pictures 134 x 2% inches on 
plates or film packs, has a Compur Shutter with 
speeds from 1 to 1-300th of a second, focusing 
adjustment as close as three feet, rising front, Ico- 
nometer finder, hooded ground glass back, two 
tripod sockets, and is fur- 
nished with various lenses 
including the Carl Zeiss, 
Series Ic f4.5. 

Ask your dealer about 
the Ica Viétrix. Or write 
for our catalogue. 


Harotp M. Bennett, U. S. Agent, 153 West 23rd Street, New York 


SPL 


Arrangements have been made whereby 


DUNN, The Lens-Man 


is now conducting at 22 East 30th Street, a New York office for the 


STRUSS PICTORIAL LENS 


Manufactured by Fred’k W. Keasbey, Box 303, Morristown, N.J. 


Mr. Dunn will always have on hand a complete line of SPLs showing how they can 
be adapted to various makes of cameras. Also complete sets of ray-filters, specially 
made to screw on the rear end of SPL barrels. 


There will be on the walls a constantly ag Se of work done with the 
SPL by leading Pictorialists and Professionals. New York and Eastern dealers will 
obtain splendid service. Complete SPL outfits, supplementary lens- elements and 
special aperture-markings promptly furnished. 


Great Britain 


New York Office J. HERBERT SAUNDERS 
22 East 30th Street 2 Roger Place, Skinner Lane 
Phone, Mad. Sq. 1882 Leeds 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoto-Era Guaranty 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Forty cents a line. Payable in advance. Minimum Four Lines, $1.50 
Copy must be received on or before the fifth of the preceding month 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U.S.A. 


FOR SALE 


WANTED 


ONLY STUDIO, WYOMING COUNTY SEAT; 3000 population; 
normal average $3000 to $4000 yearly; full electric equipment; 10 x 12 
north light; modern throughout; fine territory; invoices $2500, includ- 
ing household furniture; ready to move into and have advantage of 
fall and holiday-trade; better investigate a bargain. Address W 460, 
care of Photo-Era Magazine, Wolfeboro, New Hampshi 


COMPLETE FILES OF PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE in perfect 
state are still available at 15c. to 20c. for each individual copy of the 
magazine. To this price, please add postage of 3c. a copy. The years 
available are: 1899, 1900, 1901, 1903, 1905, 1907, 1911, 1913, 1914, 
1915, 1916, 1917, 1918, 1919 and 1920. Address Photo-Era Magazine, 
Boston Office, 367 Boylston Street, Boston 17, Mass. 


WANTED: ORIGINAL PHOTOGRAPHS OF THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT, and of people and events associated with him. 
Roosevelt Memorial Association, Inc., One Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 


SPOT CASH AND HIGHEST PRICES FOR YOUR CAMERA 
OR LENS. Write brief description of what you have. We will make 
you a cash-offer by return mail. If you wish, you may send your 
goods, subject to our offer; and, if our offer is not satisfactory, 
we will prepay charges on your goods in returning them to you. 
Bass Camera Company, 109 N. born St., Chicago, Ill. 


COMPACT GRAFLEX 31 x 514, FITTED WITH WOLLEN- 
SAK VELOSTIGMAT F/4.5 LENS; film-pack adapter; perfect 
condition; $110.00 cash; no trades. F. H. Maybury, 623 Poydras 
Street, New Orleans, La. 


LEXIKON FUR PHOTOGRAPHIE UND REPRODUCTIONS 
TECHNIK; one volume in two parts; edited by Professor G. H. 


WE CAN PAY YOU THE HIGHEST PRICE FOR YOUR 
CAMERA OR LENS. Furnish us with the best description you 
possibly can and you will receive a cash- or trade-offer. If you prefer, 
you can send in your goods subject to our inspection and then, if our 
offer is unsatisfactory, we will return your goods charges ° —— 
Central Camera Co., 124 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Emmerich, director of the Lehr-und V: lt fiir Ph Pp 
etc., at Munich. Profusely illustrated; 18 folded large plates of 
illustrations; complete indexes of subjects and illustrations; total of 
956 pages; size 7 x 10} inches; total thickness, two inches, ready for 
binding; weight, 44 pounds. Rare, valuable, comprehensive and up- 
to-date gg eg in perfect condition. Price, $5.00. Address, 
W. A. F., Photo-Era Magazine, Boston Office, 367 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


CARL ZEISS ICARETTE MODEL A VEST-POCKET CAMERA 
with Carl Zeiss F/4.5 Tessar lens in Compur shutter with 5-time color- 
screen. Makes 21{ x 214 pictures and has direct-vision wire-frame 
and reflecting-finders. Latest model, new condition. Price, $55.00. 
Also Ansco No. 3 Vest-Pocket, 214 x 314 size, with Ansco F/4.5 lens 
in Acme shutter, condition like new. Price, $25.00. Address F. W. 
Billmeyer, 912 Market Street, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


VICTOR ENLARGER ARC-LIGHT AND CONDENSORS; han- 
dles film up to 3 x 4 inches; complete on sliding-track; no lens. 3A 
Graflex; perfect order. Wollensak Verito, 7-inch focus, in barrel for 
3A Graflex. Collinear F/5.4, 234-inch focus, in barrel. Goerz Celor, 
8Y-inch focus, in barrel. Goerz Dagor. 51-inch focus, in shutter. 
Will sell for cash or trade for high-grade miniature outfits. E. L. 
Harrison, 1501 V. & P. Bank Building, Memphis, Tenn. 


WANTED: BRITISH JOURNAL ALMANACS prior to 1884, 
also 1885, 1900, 1901, 1904, 1905, 1907 and 1912. Address C. K. E., 
care of Photo-Era Magazine, Wolfeb New Hampshi 


WANTED.—A SET OF FRENA MAGNIFIERS, intended for 
use with Frena Camera made by R. & J. Beck, and used in this coun- 
try before 1897. Address C. K. E., care of Photo-Era Magazine, 

Ifeboro, New Hampshi 


COLORING 


ARTISTIC PHOTO-COLORING OF CONTACT PRINTS 
AND ENLARGEMENTS correctly handled by experienced colorists. 
Specialists in groups, portraiture, and landscapes. Amateur and 
rofessional work executed promptly. Roehrig’s -photo-oils used. 

nd Christmas-orders early. Write for prices. The Handcraft 
Studio, 141 Hammer Avenue, Johnstown, Pa. 


BARGAINS 


CAMERAS, KODAKS and LENSES 
STEREO-CAMERAS OUR SPECIALTY 


One of the Largest Stocks in the U.S. of domestic and foreign 
Stereo-Cameras. Our Bargain-List free for the asking. 


BIG BEN CAMERA EXCHANGE 


26 W. QUINCY STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Opportunity for Photographic Writers 


A well-known publisher of photographic text-books wishes to 
hear from practical, experienced photographic writers who are 
qualified to write and illustrate p-to-the-minute, au- 


thoritative text-books on Lighting and Posing, Photographic 

Chemistry, Printing and Enlarging, and Home-Portrait Photog- 

raphy. Address Box 47A, Photo-Era Magazine, Wolfeboro, 
New Hampshire. 


GET OUR MONTHLY 
BARGAIN-LIST 
to D0. on the dollar. Write for it TODAY. 


BASS CAMERA CO. 


109 No. Dearborn St., Dept. E., Chicago 


THE BOOK OF THE DANCE 
By Arnold Genthe 


95 full page figure studies, six of which are in natural colors, 
with flimsy draperies or undraped. Price, $7.50 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 


(1144) CAMERA HOUSE, BOSTON 17, MASS. 
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THE PHOTO-ERA BLUE-LIST 
Reliable Dealers Worthy of Your Patronage 


Send for our Latest Bulletin and 
use it as Your Shopping-Guide 


Contains Bargains in Cameras, Lenses and 
Everything Photographic 


WILLOUGHBY’S 110 WEST 32D STREET 


NEW YORK 


Devoted exclusively to the needs of the Amateur. 


THE PHOTO SHOP or PHILADELPHIA 
2234 NORTH 29th STREET 
Developing Photo-Printing Enlarging 
Kodak Agency 


Practical Assistance Freely Given. 
Bell Telephone. Direct Wire. 


A 2c. stamp brings you our booklets “Enlarging” and “Advice” 


ROBEY’S 
EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 


SEND FOR NEW BOOKLET 
“AT HOME WITH THE KODAK” 


ROBEY-FRENCH CO. 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


38 BROMFIELD STREET BosTon, MAss. 


DON’T BUY A CAMERA 
NEW OR USED 


unless you can find a large assortment of various makes at 
“prices and at a reliable dealer's. You make no 
mistake to try the 
NEW YORK CAMERA EXCHANGE 
108 FULTON STREET NEW YORK CITY 


LATINOTYPE represents the best in photography. 
The prints add prestige and higher prices to the 
man who makes them. Send for latest lists— 


Platinotype, Palladiotype, and Satista papers 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS 
1814 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


19 Highland Avenue 


—PRINTS — of Distinction 


To introduce our prints with the line-border effect, we will 
develop your roll of films (any size) and send six prints and a 
price-list—prepaid for 25 CENTS. 


ARTHUR A. MACCREADY 


Photographic Laboratories 
ELIZABETH, N. J. 


CORRECT DISTANCE AT A GLANCE 
SHARP PICTURES ASSURED 
Set pointer opposite figure which corresponds to 
your own height. The Distograph will then meas- 
ure the —— accurately. A war-time invention 
d d hy. Fits in vest-pocket. At 
your dose 's or sent post- paid for $1.50. Canada 
and foreign countries, $1.75. 
A. W. MacMILLAN 
Ellis Avenue and 43d Street, E. Chicago, Ill. 


F/3.5 and F/4.5 Krauss-Tessars 


Sole U.S. Agent 


A. MADELINE, 1416 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


Graflexes with Krauss-Tessars 


Stereo-Cameras 
November Special Sale—Plate and Film-pack Imported Cameras 


SECOND - HAND LENSES 


ALL MAKES AND SIZES 
Work just as well as new ones. Send for our bargain-list 


HYATT’S SUPPLY COMPANY 
417 North Broadway St. Louis, Missouri 


THE AMERICAN ANNUAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 1922 
Ready about November 25, 1921 

Filled with Interesting and Practical Information. More than 

Two Hundred Beautiful Pictures. 24 Supplements in Color. 

A Complete Photographic Formulary. The World’s Finest and 

Most Popular Annual. Paper Covers, $1.75. Clothbound 

Edition, $2.50. Postage extra. Get it from your dealer. 

Sole Trade Agents: 

GEORGE MURPHY, INC., 57 East 9th St., New York City 
EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 


For FINE PICTURES 


Stop Guessing and Wasting Films 


Use No. 2 Harvey Exposure-Meter 


OO YOUR DEALER OR G. L. HARVEY 
$222 105 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 


* 


“MADE IN U.S.A.” * 


Standard White Marking Ink and White 
Opaque for all Photo uses with “Border 

Designsfor Photo Albums.” At Dealers, 
From Manufacturer, 10¢. extra for mailing 
J, W. JOHNSTON 


THE ORIGINAL New Arts Bldg. (Dept. P), Rochester, N.Y, 


* 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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HOTCHKIN & CO. 


INVESTMENTS 
53 STATE STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A. 


OOD securities are selling at low prices at the 
present time. In many cases the return on 

the funds invested is most attractive. There are, 
in our opinion, excellent possibilities for appreci- 
ation in market-values. As specialists in high- 
grade investments, we have on hand at all times 
securities suitable for the conservative investor. 


ye The Kalosat 


Fastest lens today. Gives soft 


i diffused effects tho retaining de- 
2 finition and full color values. 
Ac Appeals to all who require atmos- 
ee phere, chromatic values and soft- 
Send for booklet “L.” It tells ness without loss of perspective 
how a Kalosat will improve or speed. 


your photography. 


HANOVIA LENS LABORATORIES - - NEWARK, N.J. 


779 


the man who cares 


LENS * 
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Selling Your Photographs 


FREDERICK C. DAVIS 


(Book-rights reserved) 


FOREWORD 


|The demand for good pictures is increasing. 
Editors and publishers are eager to use the best 
photographs that may be obtained. They draw 
no distinction between the work of the amateur 
and that of the professional photographer. In 
fact, if a photograph meets their requirements 
technically and artistically, they care little 
whence it comes. The opportunity to sell good 
pictures was never greater than it is to-day. 
With the desire to give our readers accurate and 
helpful information with regard to making the 
camera a profitable investment, we announce 
the publication of a series of articles on selling 
photographs by Frederick C. Davis. He is 
well-known to readers of PHoto-ErA MAGAZINE, 
and is a practical photographer in addition to 
being an experienced professional writer. Mr. 
Davis has written the articles carefully in a non- 
technical style that will not bore the reader but 
will encourage him to make the most of photog- 
raphy. These articles are a practical, up-to- 
the-minute answer to the question, “How can I 
make my camera-work profitable?’ —Ep1Tor.] 


What It’s All About 


HENCE come the thousands of 
y/P]| photographs used every month by 

G| newspapers and magazines? More 
than that, whence do the photo- 
graphs come which are used by 
malens of calendars, postcards, for advertise- 
ments, and for illustrating books, stories and 
articles? At first thought, the answer is, “From 
professional photographers and publisher-photo- 
services.” But professional photographers do 
not produce one-third of the photographs used, 
and publisher-photo-services are supplied by 
that same large number of camerists that supply 


publications with most of their prints. No one 
can deny that the greatest number of prints 
published are bought from amateur photographers 
in towns no larger than the average, and some- 
times smaller. 

The camerist does not have to get in an air- 
ship and fly to Africa in order to produce photo- 
graphs that will sell. Read what Waldon Faw- 
cett says, himself a success at selling his photo- 
graphs: ‘The photographer is apt to think that 
all his ambitions would be realised if only he could 
journey to foreign shores or to distant corners 
of our country; or if he could attend the spec- 
tacular events that focus the attention of the 
world now and then. This is a delusion. The 
real triumph is that of the photographer who utilises 
the material ready at hand in his own district, be 
it large or small.” 

And more, a person does not have to be an 
expert photographer in order to succeed at the 
work. Here is what one prominent writer says 
about it: “The requirements of the field are well 
within the capabilities of even the beginner in 
photography, viz.; the ability to make good nega- 
tives and good prints, the ability to recognise 
news-value, and a methodical plan to find the 
market where the prints will find acceptance. 
The man or woman who can meet these require- 
ments should be fairly successful from the begin- 
ning, and will open up quickly new avenues of 
special work and profit.” 

In short, inability to make metaphors, create 
lovely heroines or such is not at all necessary to 
the successful selling of photographs to publi- 
cations. Is the field overcrowded? No. If 
there were ten times as many persons engaged 
in the work they could all keep themselves busy. 

The field—how wide is it? Get out your map 
of the world. The field for making photographs 
extends from the top margin to the bottom, and 
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from the left to the right. The field for selling 
photographs—which is more to the point—ex- 
tends over about five thousand publications 
which use prints; not to speak of a few score of 
other markets. 

The markets may be classified briefly: 


(1) Newspapers 

(2) Magazines 

(3) Posteard-makers 

(4) Calendar-makers 

(5) Art-study producers 
(6) Illustrations for books 
(7) Illustrations for articles 
(8) Prints for advertising. 


And there are more, of more specialised 
branches. 

And how does it pay? Please note: “A cer- 
tain magazine once paid $100 for four prints of 
sundials. An amateur, who happened to be on 
the spot with a kodak, made over $200 out of a 
head-on railroad-collision. A New York pro- 
fessional netted $125 from the newspaper-use of 
a wedding-party, of considerable local promi- 
nence, which was leaving the church after the 
ceremony.” One amateur “realised $300 a year 
for two or three years from a lucky snapshot of 
eight pet rabbits in a row.” Recently a set of 
South-Pole photographs brought $3,000 from 
Leslie's and $1,000 more from the International. 
These all, though, are very exceptional instances. 
The average print sells for about three dollars. 
But there is absolutely nothing in the world to 
hinder a wide-awake person with a camera from 
making from several hundred to over $3,000 a 
year from his prints. If he becomes a specialist 
he may earn as high as $5,000 or even more. No 
discrimination is made between _press-photog- 
raphers. The person wins who “delivers the 
goods.” 

However, I do not mean that the instances of 
$200 or so for prints should be taken as the prices 
ordinarily paid. I do not maintain that there 
is a fortune awaiting the man with the camera; 
but I do say there are unlimited possibilities for 
salable photographs and almost an unlimited 
number of markets for them. But there are 
not “barrels of money” in it, for all. A person 
may add appreciably to his income for having 
sold photographs; and having developed the 
trade to a high degree, he may cash cheques to 
the amount of $5,000 or more a year. But not 
every one. Just some. And it isn’t like the log 
and the falling off it. It’s work—hard work— 
hard work. 

Success at selling press-photographs does not 
depend on the size of the town you live in, the 
cost or manufacture of your apparatus, or on 


your literary ability. It depends on you and 
your worship of the homaged gods of success if 
you would sell photographs. The gift of these 
gods is the ability to make good. 


The Tools of the Trade 


Have you ever wakened in the drear dead of a 
dismal night, possessed body and soul with a 
great desire—an incontrollable, all-moving, all- 
consuming, maddening desire that knows no 
satisfaction—a desire for a new camera or a bet- 
ter lens? It is a sensation more disconcerting 
than that of the father who is detected by his 
small son in the act of rifting the latter’s bank for 
car-fare. Never would I be so unwise as to 
cultivate that desire in any one; for that reason 
I do not here go deeply into a discussion of the 
best kind of camera for press-photography. 
Unless the camera you now possess is of a hope- 
lessly mediocre grade, it will do very well. 

A reflex camera is of course the ideal instru- 
ment for the purpose, for sharp focusing is so 
easy and so necessary. The high speeds of the 
focai-plane shutter incorporated into such a 
camera will rarely be utilised by the average 
user; but its other features are admirable. 

However, the hand-camera of the folding type 
is supreme. It is so light it can be carried for 
a long time without fatigue; the user of one is 
inconspicuous when making exposures; the cost 
of operation as well as the original outlay is com- 
paratively small—and there are several dozen 
more things in favor of it, including its greater 
depth-of-field, which is most important. 

The lens is the heart of the camera, and some 
cameras have “heart-trouble.”” If you intend 
seriously to market photographs you should 
possess an anastigmat lens; not necessarily an 
F/4.5 lens, nor even an F/6.3 lens if too ex- 
pensive; in that case an F/7.5 lens will do very 
well. An F/7.5 anastigmat is slightly slower 
than a rapid-rectilinear of U.S.4 aperture; but 
its excellence lies in its ability—as with all anas- 
tigmats—to form images of razor-edge sharp- 
ness, which is a prime requisite of a print in- 
tended to grace a page of a periodical. A rapid- 
rectilinear lens will do very well if you are always 
assured of sunshine or bright clouds to supply 
exposure-light—and in such conditions even the 
lowly single-achromatic lens will suffice. 

Now you see I have agreed that virtually any 
lens that will form a sharp image will meet the 
requirements. Indeed, to paraphrase Lincoln: 
“For the sort of thing a lens is intended to do, 
I would say it is just the lens to do it.””. In other 
words, each lens has its limitations and abilities 
very sharply defined; and these limits the user 
must know and appreciate. 
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WHICH IS WHICH? 


And the shutter: it is folly to put a poor lens in 
a good shutter, and just as absurd to do the oppo- 
site. An expensive shutter with high speeds 
cannot be successfully used except with a lens 
capable of large aperture—otherwise under- 
exposure will result. A speed of 1/300 second 
is the highest available in an ordinary between- 
the-lens shutter, and that is sufficient for almost 
anything. The slower speeds, as one-fifth, one- 
half and one second are in my opinion more 
usable than the extremely fast ones. Speeds 
varying from one second to 1/300 second are 
embodied in two well-known shutters: the Op- 
timo and the Ilex Acme. The one is on a par 
with the other. But no such high-grade shutter 
is needed unless the high speeds are necessary 
to the user, for the slower speeds may be given 
with the indicator at B. But enough! This is 
not a manual on the elements of photography. 

The requirements of the apparatus to be used 
for press-photography are that the lens produce 
a sharp and clear image, the shutter work ac- 
curately, and the whole be brought into play 


quickly. 


I have used every sort of camera; reflex, 8 x 10 
view, 5x7 view, hand-cameras with anastigmat, 
rapid-rectilinear and single lenses, and box- 
cameras, and they are all entirely satisfactory 
“for the things they were intended to do.” The 
camera I have used most and which is my favor- 
ite is a Folding Kodak, that makes 314 by 414 
photographs, and is equipped with an Ilex Anas- 
tigmat working at F/6.3, in an Ilex Acme shut- 
ter. To this I have added a direct-view finder 
for reasons apparent to any one who has tried to 


W. H. BROWN 


photograph high-speed subjects by peeking into 
the little reflecting-finder. This camera has 
served me admirably for interiors, flashlights, 
outdoors, high-speed work, portraiture, and any- 
thing else to which I have applied it. Your own 
camera should do the same for you. 

A photographer comes to know his camera as 
a mother knows her baby—and if he doesn’t he 
will be no more successful than the mother who 
does not understand her child. The camera- 
worker must forget all about manufacturers’ 
claims and should judge his tool by experience; 
he must ignore most of the theory and rely 
wholly on practice. In short, he must know 
his camera inside and out, what it will do and 
what it will not do; everything must be at his 
finger-tips ready for instant use. Coupled with 
that is the need of the ability to produce, some- 
times, within an hour after making the exposure, 
crisp, sharp, sparkling prints. 

After all, no more qualifications are required 
of the press-photographer than of most other 
photographers. He may have to work like 
lightning, snap his shutter literally under the 
very hoofs of racing-horses, rush out of a warm 
and cozy bed into a chill and bleak night—but 
“it’s all in the game.” If any one of the old 
veteran press-photographers were to lead the 
life of an ordinary business-man, he would die 
of ennui. When the camerist makes photo- 
graphs for publishers it is zip-dash—and later, 
cash. It is the exciting life of a never-sleep 
reporter, with a camera to manage instead of a 
pencil. 

(To be continued) 
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ON THE QUAY, PAPEETE 
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A Pearl of the Pacific 
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Very, INCE Stevenson and Conrad be- 
EONS guiled us by the call of the South 
Seas there has been, among the 
ingenious writers who maintain the 
circulation of our popular periodi- 
cals, an ever-growing tendency to exploit those 
far-flung fragments of a long-forgotten continent 
which dot the Southern Pacific Ocean. Nor need 
one greatly wonder at this fashionable cult of the 
torrid zone. A fringe of feathery foliage, sil- 
houetted against the glowing crimson of a tropic 
sunset, is a much more fascinating fabric than 
the painted paling around a city park. What 
fitter setting could one choose for the twin-souled 


fervor of a modern magazine-romance than some 
distant, dreamy isle amid soft-hued, summer- 
seas where the long line of sonorous surf, break- 
ing in foamy broidery on a coral reef, sings its 
ceaseless lullaby across a blue lagoon to lofty 
palm-trees swaying beside the glistening sand; 
where the plash of limpid brooks is borne on 
scented air through fronds of giant ferns; where 
garlanded crags and dizzy precipices lead the eye 
up to mountain-summits floating serene above 
the pageantry of the cloud-rack? 

Such, at any rate, was my own notion of real 
South Sea Island scenery. To others, who doubt- 
less have formed similar ideas and aspire to their 
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RUE DE RIVOLI, PAPEETE 


expression through the medium of photographic 
art, I would commend that sea-girt fairyland, 
Tahiti. Its pretty little capital, Papeete, of just 
over three thousand inhabitants, and some 
twelve days from San Francisco, is a regular port 
of call on the direct Royal Mail Route between 
Western America and Australasia. 

Tahiti—or Otaheite as it was formerly styled— 
is a hundred and thirty miles in circumference and 
has a population of nearly eleven thousand. It is 
the largest of the eleven Society Islands, so called 
in honor of the Royal Society of London who dis- 
patched to Papeete a scientific expedition under 
the command of that intrepid navigator, Captain 
Cook, to observe the transit of Venus over the 
sun’s dise in 1769; but the island was discovered 
by the Spaniards a century and a half earlier. 
Since 1843, its fortunate possessor has been 
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France. The only noteworthy event in its more 
recent history was the bombardment of Papeete 
by two German cruisers in 1914; but no trace is 
now Visible of the damage; nor have the inroads 
of western commercialism yet done much to mar 
the natural charm of the island. Outside Papeete 
there is really little, save the sound of an occa- 
sional automobile on the highways, to dispel the 
illusion of old-time Polynesian life in all its 
primitiveness; our Gallic cousins have been 
admirably unaggressive. 

Guarded by a beautiful coral reef, the more 
densely populated end of Tahiti is sheltered from 
the trade-winds by a very impressive range of 
high mountains. Over all looms the double- 
peaked Orohena, towering eight thousand feet 
above the sea, with ever-changeful arabesques of 
cloud clinging around its jagged shoulders. From 
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time to time, great white billows roll down the 
mountain-side to lie along the forbidding walls 
of a somber gorge. Sunlit, upland valleys melt 
away in the mists and shadows of yawning 
canons whose tones of gray and purple take on 
fresh nuances with every cloud that passes over 
them. The coast is bordered by a broad belt of 
inexhaustible fertility yielding every tropical 
fruit known to the world; and Papeete, by the 
water’s edge, its white walls and its two rival 
steeples gleaming in the sunshine, lies nestling in 
thick woods aflame with scarlet flowers. Should 


Xpres that worked at F/4.5, and an F/6.8 Ross 
Telecentric of 9-inch focal length, interchangeable 
in the diaphragm-shutter. A set of Wratten “K” 
screens was an essential part of the equipment, 
not only for a correct rendering of color-lumi- 
nosities, but to cut out glare and excessive reflec- 
tions from glistening objects. Another most 
necessary adjunct was an ample lens-hood. The 
use of such an appliance is required with every 
modern anastigmat and telephoto-objective at 
large apertures, and ensures a brilliancy of image 
otherwise seldom attainable. 
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it be your good fortune, as it was mine, to gather 
your first impressions of Tahiti on a radiant, 
June evening, you will not readily forget them. 

One hears much of the difficulties attendant 
upon photography in the tropics; but, provided 
one takes a few simple precautions, the climatic 
conditions of Tahiti offer no obstacle to success. 
Although the temperature is high, it is pleasant 
on account of its equability. January is the 
hottest month, when the day-temperature in the 
shade seldom touches ninety degrees, and the 
coolest month is June, when eighty degrees is 
about the average. There is no set rainy season; 
but December and January are wet. 

My camera was a 314x244 Newman and 
Guardia “Sibyl” of luxurious lightness under 
tropical conditions, and adapted to either plates 
or film-packs. I used two lenses, a 43¢-inch Ross 
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Dawn is fleeting in Tahiti, and dusk gathers 
quickly; but early morning and late afternoon 
are the best times to obtain pictures. During the 
greater part of the day, the illumination is too 
arrogant, the contrasts too extreme; for most of 
the subjects will present adjacent masses of deep 
shadow and dazzling highlight. Beware of under- 
exposure. Tropical foliage has an almost uncanny 
capacity to mop up actinic rays. A reliable 
exposure-meter should always be carried. 

There is a saying that, if anything is going to 
do one good, one cannot get it too soon. This 
applies with peculiar force to the development of 
plates; and more especially to that of films, 
exposed in tropical countries. With regard to 
ocean-travel, it should always be remembered 
that sea-air has a much more deleterious action on 
undeveloped emulsion that has been impressed 
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A SOUTH-SEA ISLANDER 


with a latent image than on the virgin product. 
Two stores in Papeete stock the more popular 
sizes of Kodak roll-film; but I would strongly 
advise the camerist to import his own photo- 
graphic supplies. 

Before leaving home, in Scotland, I had all my 
sensitive material, consisting of Premo Film- 
Packs, backed Wellington Anti-Screen and 
Wratten panchromatic plates, packed in tin- 
cases with slip-on lids sealed by adhesive rubber- 
tape. All my exposures were tank-developed on 
the spot with Rodinal, on the Watkins thermo- 
time principle; and my darkroom was a small, 
collapsible changing-tent with a hinged top and 
an arm-hole at each end. This procedure is really 
much more simple than it sounds; and so sig- 
nally satisfactory did it prove to be that I shall 
certainly stick to it during future travels. Al- 
though the developing-solution frequently sent 
the thermometer up to seventy-five degrees, I 
found no trouble in Tahiti on account of frilling; 
which immunity I mainly ascribe to using a 
fixing-bath of exactly the same temperature. 
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So much for tropical technicalities! But let me 
add one final “tip.”” Never dry small glass-nega- 
tives in the plate-rack of commerce. If you do, 
even with a couple of vacant grooves between 
them, they will most likely show some tanta- 
lising patches of unequal density. And, such is 
the inherent perversity of inanimate objects, that 
the aforesaid blight will always evince a sure, 
selective affinity for your pet pictures. 

Papeete would be a fitting capital for the fabled 
land of the Lotus-eaters where care is unknown. 
It is a lively enough little port on steamer-days; 
but, when the boat has gone, silence once more 
creeps down from the hills. The thoroughfares 
leading off the harbor-front—a long avenue of 
shady trees beside a fleet of trim, white schooners 
from remote islands—are often quite deserted 
for half-hours at a time. The quiet of the noon- 
day-siesta is broken only by the distant boom of 
the surf on the coral reef and the occasional pat of 
bare, brown feet on the roadway. Patient, slant- 
eyed Chinamen sit silently in the doorways of 
their deep, dark shops. Now and then a group 
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“WHERE THE LONG-BACKED BREAKERS CROON 
THEIR ENDLESS OCEAN-LEGENDS TO THE LAZY, 
LOCKED LAGOON.” DR. J. MOIR DALZELL 
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of native women, each with a flower—the pale, 
waxen Tiare-Tahiti—in her flowing, jet-black 
hair, will glide slowly across the dappled pools of 
the sunlight that comes glinting through the 
leafy canopy overhead. Here and there are great 
trays of vanilla-beans spread out to dry, and 
many of the low-set dwellings are embowered in a 
gorgeous riot of unfamiliar blossoms, bewildering 
in the brightness and variety of their colors. 
Papeete holds wonderful possibilities for the 
Autochrome-process. 

The early morning-market is a most attrac- 
tive scene. Sugar-cane, cocoanuts, pineapples, 
oranges, breadfruit, guavas and other products of 
the island, together with sundry scraps of meat 
of suspicious age, are assembled in profusion; 
and around them laugh and chatter a throng of 
soft-eyed Tahitians, graceful, light-hearted and 
merry—still the South-Sea Islanders of a hundred 
years ago. Semi-civilisation has done little more 
than put a period to their cannibalism and a few 
more clothes on their bodies. 

One should make one’s headquarters in Pa- 
peete. There are two hotels of which the prefer- 
able is the Diadéme. A smattering of French will 
carry you along all right. The furnishings of your 
room may be somewhat scanty—merely a chest 
of drawers, a bed, a wash-basin, a bucket and a 
patch of matting on the floor. Meals are served 
on a broad veranda, the favorite dining-place of 
the French, American and British colonies; and 
seeing that the inclusive terms last vear were only 


Camera and Character 

MANKIND is a mine inexhaustible, and the ex- 
ploration of that mine always yields some profit 
to the photographer, be he seeker after beauty, 
or student of men and women. A _ photograph 
is much more to the man taken than to the taker. 
Accordingly, a wise man destroys many plates, 
for a broken plate may save a broken friendship. 
Photography is an absorbing pursuit, but if it 
costs you a friend you have paid too dear for 
your whistle. With the bold lovers of truth, 
those who like Cromwell want the wart on the 
nose, there is no difficulty. They know that 
little mannerism is a bad one; they know that 
trait which the camera reveals is in the character, 
and don’t mind acknowledging it. The average 
man and woman want a “nice” picture, and put 
niceness ahead of truth. It is a bit of that self- 
deception with which most of us go through life, 
a light cloak that a gust of truth blows aside; but 


nine francs per day, vin compris, the worthy 
patron, M. Louis, is assuredly no profiteer. 

The best way to travel about Tahiti is by 
automobile, and there is no trouble to hire one. 
In all directions you will find pictorial plenty. 
From the road leading west along the shore— 
an avenue of cocoanut-palms, mango and vanilla- 
trees—there is many a charming glimpse of the 
neighboring island, Moorea, with its fascinating 
sky-line; and numerous side-tracks from the 
highway give access to exquisite vistas of river 
and mountain-scenery. Long stretches of the 
wayside are lined by crimson hibiscus, beautiful 
hedges of lantana, and white gardenias with their 
heavy fragrance; the scarlet chili-pod grows 
rampant; and orange-trees dangle their golden 
fruit. 

The trip to Venus Point should on no account 
be omitted. From Papeete the road winds upward 
several hundred feet, through twilight-arches of 
gigantic frondage, and then dips to the head- 
land where Captain Cook made his famous 
observation. A memorial to his honor has been 
erected there by the Royal Geographical Society, 
and the Point Venus lighthouse, built in 1876 by 
Pomare IV, the last Tahitian monarch, stands 
near-by. Far below, the great sweep of the blue 
Pacific breaks into all the varied shades of tur- 
quoise and of emerald among the coral reefs. 
Above is the eternal dome of heaven; and around 
are gently waving palms—‘‘silent sentinels of the 
Southern Seas.” 


which does well enough in fair weather. Thus 
in photography, as in other pursuits, the moment 
we touch human beings we enter into the realm 
of moralities. No photographer can ignore it. 
And as a building arises out of many bricks, so 
out of his numberless observations a fine struct- 
ure of solid knowledge is erected. If the proper 
study of man is mankind, no one can surpass the 
photographer in opportunities for such study. 
A sitter sometimes shows more of himself in five 
minutes than in five hours. In those minutes a 
short study may be made which reveals the es- 
sential, the often unseen bases of character. The 
face may be all that goes to the plate; but the 
sitter’s mind often goes into that mental portrait 
gallery which the man with the camera is forming, 
for though he began with the sole notion of be- 
coming a photographer he ends by becoming one 
who knows—in short, a philosopher. 

Oldham Chronicle. 
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Experiences in Stereoscopic Photography 


A. JUPENLAZ 


persons over forty years of 
age, when harking back to the days 
<j. g| of their youth, remember the stere- 
2 oscope and the set of stereographs 
2=S=8 which helped to adorn the parlor- 
tables i in most homes of the land. Some of the 
views were excellent, others passably good; but 
too many were supposed to illustrate more or less 
funny stories or situations, and appeared to be 
made from crosseyed folk in that a person blessed 
with normal eyesight could not look at them 
without severe strain of the eyes. This latter 
type of stereograph is to a great extent respon- 
sible for the present day neglect of this interest- 
ing and beautiful branch of photography. 
- It is not intended to give directions for the pro- 
duction of stereoscopic pictures or transparencies 
but to bring to the attention of amateur photog- 
raphers the wonderful and interesting possibili- 
ties of this phase of the art, and, by relating my 
experience with it, to aid the beginner in the se- 
lection of the apparatus required for its practice. 
Many amateurs, even as myself, have made 
hundreds of pictures good and otherwise, have 
shown them to their circle of friends and acquaint- 
ances and have reaped their flattering comment. 
Some of these prints we have pasted in albums, 


others adorn our walls, still others are packed 
away somewhere. The latter will probably 
never be resurrected and they form the majority 
of our production. I am not speaking of the 
beginner who, with his new camera, snaps at 
everything he sees, but of the camerist who goes 
out on his holidays to enjoy the beauties of 
nature and who, viewing a beautiful woodland- 
scene, or a landscape as seen from some mountain- 
crest, would like to record their charm. He 
makes the pictures, returns to his home im- 
patient to develop and print his treasures to find 
that the first picture is a mass of uninteresting 
detail, and the latter shows a dark mass of grass 
or rock surrounded by a light haze through which 
nothing of interest can be seen. The sense of 
being in a shady woodland-dell or on the lofty 
mountain-peak which had acted on his emotions 
is entirely absent in the pictures. They fail to 
bring back to him the joys of the “days of old 
lang syne” and therefore are packed away “‘some- 
where.”” Had he made these views with a stereo- 
scopic camera he could have enjoyed the shady 
dell or the lofty mountain-peak at any time 
he chose. The illustrations submitted herewith 
(Nos. 1 and 2) should make my point more 
clear. Viewed through a stereoscope they are 
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all that can be desired, although without merit 
as a single picture, although No. 1 could be 
enlarged with profit. 

The above remarks should not be taken as 
belittling the work of the camerist with his 
box-camera or more pretentious instrument, 
which makes single pictures, for it must be con- 
ceded that one of the disadvantages of the stereo- 
gram is that a stereoscope is needed to view the 
picture. For the advanced photographer who 
delights in artistic productions the stereo-camera 
is of little value, although the larger types such 
as those making pictures 314 x 314 can be used 
very well for enlarging. 


tion to be decided by each one according to his 
pecuniary standing; but in this case the smaller 
sizes require as a rule more expensive apparatus 
than the larger sizes. As to size of stereograms 
produced, the cameras now in general use may 
be classified under three different sizes. I will 
discuss each in turn and then relate my personal 
experience in the use of them. 

Commencing with the smallest size it may be 
stated that all those I have seen are of foreign 
make. They produce a picture 4.5 x 4.5 mm. 
or 134 x 134 inches, approximately. The two 
pictures of which the stereogram consists are 
printed side by side and the total size of the print 


FIGURE 2 


Now I wish to make a few remarks as to the 
choice of apparatus. As is the case with ordinary 
cameras, there is a great variety of styles and 
sizes. In the choice of the lens and shutter- 
equipment the state of the pocketbook of each 
individual must be the principal consideration. 
Get the best if you can afford it; but in this con- 
nection it may be stated that the speed of the 
lens is not so important in this class of photog- 
raphy as in the others. Since a stereograph 
should be in sharp focus all over, it follows that a 
large lens-opening is not desirable except in the 
smaller sizes of stereo-cameras which are pro- 
vided with very short-focus lenses. I consider a 
lens-speed of F/6.3 or F/7.7 ample for most 
requirements. 

The choice of the size is, of course, also a ques- 


or transparency is 134x414 inches or 4.5x10.7 mm. 
(See illustration No. 3.) Owing to its small size 
it is desirable that the camera be equipped with a 
first-class lens, as the stereogram must be viewed 
through a stereoscope which greatly enlarges the 
original in order that the picture may appear 
nearly life-size. ‘Transparencies should be made 
with this size as paper-prints have a tendency to 
show grain by the enlarged view required. If 
this is done the results obtained leave nothing to 
be desired. 

The next in size produces stereograms 6 x 13 em. 
or 22/5x51/5 inches. The remarks made con- 
cerning the smaller size apply also to this one, 
but as they do not need as great an enlargement 
by the viewing-apparatus as the former, a some- 
what less expensive lens can be used in the 
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FIGURE 3 


camera without jeopardising the excellence of 
the final result. (See illustration No. 4.) 

Next to the above in size is the standard Amer- 
ican size, about 314 x6 inches. This is the largest 
possible size, as the distance between the figures 
in the two pictures mounted side by side cannot 
exceed 3 inches at the most. (See illustration 
No. 5.) Due to the size of the pictures the lens- 
separation in this class of cameras is somewhat 


and as the enlargement required is moderate, the 
prints show up without grain and without undue 
exaggeration of the little spots or other defects 
which sometimes mar the effect of a stereogram. 
There is a great variety of cameras on the Ameri- 
can market to make this size of pictures. Many 
are so constructed that they may be used for 
single pictures up to 5 x 7 inches in size. The 
prices are very moderate and the less expensive 
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in excess of the theoretically correct distance 
which is estimated at about 21% inches, that is 
the average distance between the eyes of the 
normal person. Although this causes a slight 
exaggeration of relief it ‘is not enough to be de- 
tected, and may be considered an advantage 
rather than a disadvantage, as it has a tendency 
to increase the effect of the views. This size 
is well adapted to the ordinary stereo-print. 
The stereoscope to view them is inexpensive 


ones may be depended upon nevertheless to do 
excellent work. 

The pictures illustrating this article were all 
made with a Stereo-Hawkeye No. 4. Many 
years, I have had no other camera in my pos- 
session and only lately have I had this camera 
equipped with a pair of anastigmats. Most of 
my work has been done with the lens originally 
furnished, rapid rectilinears. I have found the 
314 x 6 size well adapted for an all-around camera. 
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Each single picture being 314 x 314 it is well suited 
to enlargements up to 11 x 4 inches and I have 
made many such enlargements from them. Even 
without enlargement, the pictures are of ample 
size for use in an album or for postcards. On the 
latter, a space is left on the side for correspond- 
ence. Another point of advantage is the fact 
that the usual size paper-stereogram stands con- 
siderable rough handling and can be shown in a 
mixed company or to children without the danger 
of breakage or scratching which is an ever-present 
source of danger to the delicate glass-transpar- 
encies made with the small camera. But here let 
me state that there is one serious disadvantage 
connected with that very versatility of the paper- 


picture, in the two smaller sizes, transparencies, 
in the larger one, a paper-print. Of these three 
samples, only one was passably good, the other 
two simply impossible. The paper-print was not 
straight on the mount. This defect alone will 
render any stereograph worthless. The other 
defective picture showed the works of a watch 
and was evidently made with too much separa- 
tion between the lenses. It must be explained 
here that the usual separation of lenses in stereo- 
cameras is correct for any subject at a distance 
of several feet from the camera; but when very 
near subjects are made, the separation must be 
decreased if a pleasing and visually correct view 
is desired. Now what I wanted to say is, that 
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stereo. It is very often kept in service after it 
has been spoiled by rough handling and becomes a 
source of annoyance instead of pleasure, for noth- 
ing displeases more than a stereogram filled with 
scratches. It not only fails to please, but causes 
strain to the eyes, preventing any enjoyment in 
the process. A stereograph should be very close 
to perfection; if it is not, it should be discarded 
immediately. Should the scene be of importance 
as a record of some event, and if there is no possi- 
bility of its being re-made, it can be retained as a 
single picture but should not be shown as a 
stereo. 

A few days ago I went into one of the largest 
photo-supply houses in New York. At the 
camera-counter I found stereo-cameras of all 
kinds and makes. On the top of the counter 
were stereoscopes to view the three sizes specially 
mentioned in this article. In each one was a 


any one entering the store and looking over the 
samples mentioned will naturally conclude, that, 
if the supply-houses with a reputation for the 
excellence of their materials cannot turn out 
more than one good stereo out of three, it must 
be a difficult art; but let me assure the reader, 
only absolute carelessness will spoil a stereograph. 

Now to sum up my experience with stereoscopic 
photography. With the camera I have mentioned 
or with any other similar type you can make 
most beautiful stereos of the regular larger size 
on paper. These are not expensive, will bear 
rough handling and can be replaced by new ones 
at small cost. You can use the camera as a 
single-picture camera by capping one of the 
lenses, the prints obtained being large enough 
for contact pictures for your album, or you can 
enlarge them to a considerable size. You can 


make transparencies instead of prints, and I 
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strongly advise you to do so, especially from the 
more treasured negatives. If you are the 
possessor of an enlarging-apparatus you can also 
make the other popular sizes of stereographs 
and obtain identical results with this type of 
camera as with the finest of imported instruments. 
The illustrations exemplifying the three principal 
sizes of stereos were all made with the 34 x 6 size 
camera. 

The accompanying sketch (illustration No. 6) 
shows the relation between size of print and focal 
length of lenses which is usual in the different 
types of cameras. Since the lenses of the stereo- 
scopes used to view the pictures should be, and, 
as a rule, are equal to the focal length of the lenses 
used to make the pictures, it follows from the 
sketch that the results, when viewed in the re- 
spective stereoscopes, are identical. With proper 
care, therefore, any size stereo can be produced 
with any of these cameras by enlargement or 
reduction; the latter, of course, producing the 
better definition. 

I will close with a few general remarks. There 
is no class of photography which adapts itself as 
well as stereo-work to the recording of scenes and 
events. No doubt many a reader has at one time 
or another started to keep a diary, but failed to 
keep it up. I have tried to do this several times 
without success, until I commenced making 
stereographs. Now I have a complete record in 
pictures of persons, places and events with which 
I have come in contact since 1912. It must not 
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be assumed that record-photographs only can be 
produced. Artistic results can be attained the 
same as with any kind of photographic endeavor 
by enlarging, etc.; but in addition to that, works 
of art such as statuary, bas-reliefs and architec- 
ture can be reproduced with wonderful fidelity. 
Note the beautiful vase “The Spirit of the Vine” 
by Doré. The exquisite wealth of detail is 
brought out in its full beauty by the stereoscope. 
This could not be attained by any other photo- 
graphic process. (See illustration No.7.) Among 
my collection of over 500 stereographs there are 
many similar reproductions. 

For those who are interested in the pictures 
reproduced herewith I will indicate the places 
where they were made. 

No. 1 is a view in one of the many delightful 
gardens in Piedmont, near Oakland, Cal. 

No. 2 was made from Mount Tamalpais, Cal. 

Nos. 3, 4 and 5 represent the “Old Mill,” New 
London, Conn. 

No. 7 is a vase in bronze and at the time the 
picture was made stood in front of the Museum 
in Golden Gate Park. San Francisco, Cal. 

[We hope that we shall hear from other 
workers who are making a success of stereo- 
scopic photography. Perhaps,.no branch of 
photography is more interesting or so thoroughly 
satisfying to the lover of the best in pic- 
tures. With the aid of Autochrome plates, 
stereoscopic transparencies in natural colors 
may be made that are a constant source of de- 
light to the worker and his friends.—Eprror.] 
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Development After Fixing 


A. STREISSLER 


(HE remarkable phenomenon that a 
photographic plate, fixed immedi- 
&y| ately after exposure until it looks 
| like a piece of clear glass, can after- 
wards be developed with a suitable 
developer, has long been known. The general 
practical use of this method, however, as is usu- 
ally the case with new discoveries, at first en- 
countered a number of difficulties; but recent 
improvements in the process have rendered 
development after fixing quite advantageous for 
certain purposes, and it is hoped that it will be 
further perfected so as to be capable of more 
general use. A brief sketch of what has been 
done so far in this direction may be of interest. 

First it must be emphasised that the method of 
developing dryplates that are fixed immediately 
after exposure must necessarily be different from 
that employed with plates that are developed 
before fixing. The silver bromide—that is, 
the material which upon treatment with the 
developer gives the substance of the negative— 
is removed by the fixing-bath, and an image can 
then only be produced by supplying physically 
the material necessary to form the picture. In 
fact, this reproduction of the image is effected by 
placing the fixed plate in a bath containing silver 
and which will readily part with this metal; for 
the exposed portions of the primarily fixed plate— 
notwithstanding that they are indistinguishable 
by the eye from the unexposed parts—possess 
the property of separating very readily the silver 
from the developing-bath containing it, in pro- 
portion to the amount of exposure received by 
the different portions of the plate. 

But what advantage is there in development 
after fixing? First, this mode of procedure 
enables us to develop the plates outside the 
darkroom, for the primarily fixed plate is no 
longer affected by the light. Besides, the correct 
measurement of the time of exposure—pro- 
vided a certain minimum is given—can be ar- 
ranged without difficulty, as, strange to say, the 
exposure can be extended almost at will without 
changing the result. Lastly, the negatives ob- 
tained are comparatively fine-grained. These 
noteworthy advantages are, to be sure, not with- 
out their drawback: the least admissible expo- 
sure is quite long, and this circumstance excludes 
it from use in a great many cases. Nevertheless, 


it is a fact that there is scarcely any limit to the 
time of exposure, which makes it very suitable 
occasionally for inanimate subjects. It is also 


worth noting that the improvements described 
further on have made it possible to shorten more 
and more the time of exposure, so that it is to be 
hoped that further investigations in this direction 
may lead to additional curtailment which will 
widen the field of usefulness of the method. 

Neuhauss, a German, was one of the first to 
describe the process of fixing the plate primarily. 
He succeeded in obtaining equally good nega- 
tives with a correctly exposed plate and with 
one exposed sixty times as long. But his devel- 
opment was extremely slow, requiring about 
twelve hours; he obtained, however, a fine, print- 
able negative and concluded that the process 
possessed a decidedly practical value. 

Starting with Neuhauss’s method, the Broth- 
ers Lumiére and A. Seyewetz experimented in 
the same direction. They first set themselves 
the task of shortening the somewhat lengthy 
exposure-time required by Neuhauss, and found 
that the strength of the fixing-bath was of con- 
trolling importance; the stronger it was, the 
longer exposure it required. In order to obtain 
the shortest time of exposure, therefore, the weak- 
est possible solution of hyposulphite must be 
used—not more than two per cent. In this case, 
with slow plates, an increase in exposure of only 
four times that required with ordinary develop- 
ment was required; with highly sensitive plates 
about six times normal exposure was necessary. 

For the physical developer these investigators 
used the following: 


150 ccm. 5 ozs. 
Sodium sulphite (dry).27 grams _1 oz 
Silver nitrate........ 11 “ 170 grains 

100 ccm. 3% ozs. 
Sodium sulphite (dry) 2 grams 30 grains 
Paraphenyldiamin.... 2 “ so “ 


The paraphenyldiamin can be replaced by an 
equal quantity of metol, hydroquinone, or pyro- 
gallic acid. These latter give a more rapid 
development; but have the advantage of a less 
stable solution, so that the silver soon precipi- 
tates, causing fog. To develop a 5 x 7 plate, 
take five ounces of A and one ounce of B. The 
speed of the developer can be increased or di- 
minished by varying the quantity of the devel- 
oping agent correspondingly; but such modifica- 
tions cause changes in the color of the silver 
deposit. It is also to be noted that the quicker 
the developer, the more unstable it is. 

The Lumiére Brothers and A. Seyewetz further 
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experimented to determine how far it is possible 
to substitute the silver by some other metal, and 
found that quicksilver alone was suitable, and 
they consider the latter superior to silver, in 
certain cases. A mercury-developer is not so 
apt to give dichoric fog. It gives a_ thicker 
deposit and shows less inclination to precipitate, 
and is therefore less apt to produce foggy nega- 
tives when development is protracted. On the 
other hand, the mercury is slower and more con- 
trasty. The following formula was used and is 
recommended for use by those amateur or pro- 
fessional photographers who are interested in 
the subject and who wish to experiment: 


ee 150 cem. 5 ozs. 


Sodium sulphite...... 37 grams: 14 oz. 
Mercury bromide.... 1.5 “‘ 23 grains 
100cem. 31% ozs. 
Sodium sulphite...... 2grams_ 30 grains 


For a 5 x 7 plate, take five ounces of A and one 
ounce of B. 

Fixing should in all cases be done in a two 
per cent hypo-solution. With slow, fine-grained 
plates a saturated solution of sodium sulphite is 
also suitable for fixing, but with more sensitive 
plates is not advisable on account of its slow 
action.—Das Atelier. 


A Brief for the Amateur 


SIGISMUND BLUMANN 


E amateur, in any branch of art, 
is the material from which the art- 
4] lover is made. He represents the 
f| pure, idealistic love of the thing 
without hope of or desire for rec- 
ompense. What he actually produces in the 
nature of whatever he adopts as his special ob- 
ject of affection is little, sometimes mediocre— 
sometimes worthy of the highest esteem. If 
that work be inferior, let us condone it; for it is 
aside from the daily occupation, being done in 
hours stolen from leisure, rest, and what others 
would call pleasure. If it be praiseworthy, 
more honor there. 

But the amateur’s higher place is as of the 
class who by patronage, appreciation, idealism 
and lack of sordidness, encourage the profes- 
sional, advance the standards, and encourage, 
always encourage. These dilettanti are the ad- 
vance guard of public culture. They lead the 
taste. They are the incentive and the inspiring 
stimulus. 

From the ranks of the amateurs many of our 
greatest artists have risen and in their masses 
many a great artist remains submerged. So let 
us respect the class; for they are enough our 
betters in idealism to compensate for their infe- 
riority in execution. After all, if every one pro- 
duced, there would be no consumers; and, if 
every one rose to excellence, there would be no 
distinction in attainment. 

Then, too, may we temper our judgment with 
mercy, remembering that many a voiceless soul 
aches to sing, many an untrained hand longs to 


paint. Inspiration wells within the souls of 
men who have no methods, no means of ex- 
pression. The Muse whispers to them and they 
understand but cannot answer. If in striving 
to give forth what the inner urge commands, 
they halt and fail, do not laugh or allow con- 
tempt to animate your mood. Gray’s Mute 
Milton is before you. 

It takes a million striving daubers to make 
one Rafael, a million piano-tinklers to make one 
Paderewski, a million like myself to produce one 
real photographer. The secret is out. I pre- 
sent a brief for my own class. In photography 
we seldom succeed in making one real picture. 
We spoil thousands of dollars’ worth of material, 
thus subsidising the manufacturers who thrive 
thereon and make the things you need for your 
achievements. We are insatiable in our de- 
mands and spur those makers on to ever better 
things. Often, we discover and invent. And 
we enjoy, how gloriously we do enjoy, your bet- 
ter productions. 

Whatever we are, we are not to be compared 
on the same basis with professionals; but we 
rise above the status of the merely tolerable. 
We are better than the essential. We stand for 
the spirit of the thing. Art is to us not a sweet- 
heart to hold and fondle, nor a good mother who 
provides, but a vision, a spirit, an insubstantial, 
almost irresponsive, only partially realised deity 
whom we adore. 

Well! If not quite all of that, we are at any 
rate a contingent which, in number and potent 
influence, the profession cannot ignore. 
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My First Photograph 


WM. H. ZERBE 


Number Five 


JHE Editor has paid me the compli- 
ment to be one of a number of old- 
time photo-pictorialists to give their 


same. When the photographic bee first began to 
buzz around me, I was employed in the works of 
Andrew Prosch, who, with his brother George, 


MY FIRST PHOTOGRAPH 


made the first photographic camera in this coun- 
try. This was for Prof. Samuel F. B. Morse, the 
inventor of the telegraph. At this time, George 
Prosch had long been dead, but Andrew continued 
the business, making various kinds of photo- 
graphic apparatus for E. & H. T. Anthony & 
Co., Scovill & Adams Co., and others in the photo- 
graphic supply-business. Besides doing work 
for these regular firms, quite a large business was 
done in making special apparatus for a num- 
ber of wealthy people who had taken up amateur- 
photography, since the advent of the dryplate, 
asa hobby. These amateurs used to congregate 
in our shop and talk photography, and show and 
exchange pictures. 

Being in this photographic atmosphere con- 
stantly, it was but natural for the bug to bite 


me. Working for a small salary, I could not 
afford to buy any of the amateur-outfits then 
on the market, so I bought a Scovill & Adams 
double plateholder and built a complete out- 
fit around this. The bellows was not of the 
accordion type, but just a plain, collapsible cone. 
For a lens, I bought a second-hand opera-glass, 
mounting one of the large lenses in a brass tube. 


WM. H. ZERBE 


My shutter was of the drop-shutter type, ar- 
ranged so that it could be opened and closed with 
a string operated at a distance. With this 
outfit operated in the manner described, the ac- 
companying photograph, my very first, was 
made. The photograph shows myself and five 
brothers. The youngest shown in the picture 
is now the father of a family of six, one of whom 
has put in his first vote. The picture was made, 
to be exact, in 1883. 

The pleasure and enthusiasm I had in build- 
ing the outfit was no comparison to the thrills I 
had in making the first exposure and developing 
the plate. The time of exposure was purely 
guess-work, for there were few instruction-books 
to be had at that time. I was fortunate to get 
some kind of a negative, because I had used a 
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“WEARILY WENDING THEIR HOMEWARD WAY” 


Carbutt B plate, which was a fairly slow plate 
with considerable latitude. I used the developing- 
formula that came with the plates, which was 
pyro-ammonia. 

In each step in the making of my first picture, 
my impatience to see a finished print kept in- 
creasing so that at the culminating stage it was 
at the breaking-point. One could not buy 
printing-paper then so easily as nowadays. I 
tried to buy some sensitised albumen-paper from 
several studio-photographers, but was refused; 
so I obtained from a friend in an architect’s 
office some blue-print (ferro-prussiate) paper, 
on which my very first negative was printed. 
Since then, I have made pictures that were 
printed on carbon, gum, platinum, bromoil, and 
other processes, and which have brought Salon 
honors and money-prizes: but I have yet to make 
the picture that will give me the pleasure like 
this blue-print from my first negative. 

[Mr. Zerbe states that, professionally, he con- 
tinued as a technician with the Prosch firm for 
some years, and, by reason of his eminent tech- 
nical and artistic knowledge in the practice of 
photography became an instructor and lecturer 
in the photographic section of the Brooklyn 


WM. H. ZERBE 


Institute of Arts and Sciences. He is also active 
as staff (official) photographer on a leading New 
York newspaper, where his pictorial skill fre- 
quently finds adequate artistic expression. The 
following is only a partial list of the medals 
awarded Mr. Zerbe for special pictorial merit: 
Genoa, 1905; Amsterdam, 1908, and Buda- 
Pesth, 1910. His pictures have been hung in 
the annual salons of the Royal British Photo- 
graphic Society, London, Copenhagen, Turin, 
Toronto, Pittsburgh, Los Angeles, Portland 
(Maine), and others of less importance. Mr. 
Zerbe began to contribute specimens of his pic- 
torial work to PHoto-Era MaGaziINnE seven- 
teen years ago, participating, and successfully 
too, in the Puoro-Era Third Annual Photo- 
graphic Contest. These and other important 
pictures, by Mr. Zerbe, have appeared in these 
pages as follows: 1905, January, “‘Toilers of the 
Soil,” “Returning to the Fold” (landscape with 
flock of sheep), and “Path to the Woods.”’ The 
foregoing are prize-pictures: July, “Just as the 
Sun went down” (landscape with homestead), 
and “‘A Country-Road” (first prize in land- 
scapes); 1906, January, “The Potato-Harvest”’ 
(first prize in landscapes with human interest, 
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Puorto-Era Fourth Annual Contest), and “Fly- 
ing the Kite” (from the Postal Photographic 
Club); 1907, April, “The Dawn of Day” (cows 
fording a creek), from the Third American Photo- 
graphic Salon, “Shady Waters,” from Salon Club 
of America, and “Early Morning-Mist,”’ from 


the Third American Photographic Salon 
(praised for its beauty in pictorial composition): 
1908, January, “The Winding Path in the Golden 
Gloam” (from the Fourth American Photo- 
graphic Salon), February, “A Song of a Sum- 
mer-Day” (exquisite wood-interior), May, 
Drinking-Place”’ (cows in stream), and Septem- 
ber, “Cool and Shaded Waters”; 1909, January, 
“Wearily Wending their Homeward Way” 
(prize in Animal Class, PHoto-Era Sixth Annual 
Contest, and republished in this issue), ‘ Wood- 
land-Brook” (prize in landscapes, same contest), 
and “Sunshine through the Mist” (landscape): 


It is All In How You Sit 


Bap Posture Causes THAT FaGGep 


THE Bureau of Women in Industry of the New 
York State Department of Labor has issued a 
special bulletin entitled, “Industrial Posture and 
Sitting.” It is suggested by the Bureau that “the 
seat that never wears out”’ may be “‘the seat that 
wears the worker out.”’ Elimination, so far as is 
possible, of the fatigue caused by bad posture or 
continually working in one position, is the base 
of the Bureau’s study. ‘“‘There is no doubt,” 
says the bulletin, “that bad posture reduces the 
worker unnecessarily and quickly to a fagged 
condition, in which his hand moves with less 
accuracy and his mind wanders from his task. 
Fatigue produced by such a cause is, in a large 
measure, preventable.” 

The following general questions and recommen- 
dations are made: 

“First: The posture must be varied; continu- 
ous sitting and continuous standing are both 
harmful. Ideally, conditions should allow the 
worker to vary his position at will, because of 
the rest and the enormous saving of energy that 
come from a change of position during working- 
hours. 

““SeconD: Working-conditions should be such 
that correct posture is possible, (a) by providing 
a physiologically good chair; (b) by ensuring a 
proper relationship of the different parts of the 
work-place to the worker. 

There is no one chair that is best for all indus- 


1912, December, “‘High Bridge” (second prize in 
“Bridges”’ competition); 1913, April, “Twilight 
after the Shower’ (landscape at dusk); 1915, 
September, “Mr. Gouverneur Morris” (interior 
with figure) and “The Jardin de Danse” (danc- 
ing couple illuminated by concentrated light)— 
pictures accompanying Mr. Zerbe’s essay, “‘ Pyro- 
Acetone Developer as a Preventive of Halation’’; 
1919, February, “Through the Gates of St. 
Paul’’ (from Second International Los Angeles 
Salon); 1920, April, “Boat-Landing” (Third 
Los Angeles Salon). Like the pictures pub- 
lished in Puoto-Era, by the authors of this 
interesting series, ‘My First Photograph,” this 
list of pictures by Mr. Zerbe will repay the effort 
of art-students and ambitious photo-pictorial- 
ists to look up and study. These pictures will 
be found to be examples of pictorial composition 
worthy of emulation.—Eprror.] 


trial processes. To determine what chair is best 
for a particular process, the nature of the work to 
be done, the position of supplies and finished 
work, the equipment at hand, 7.e., the height of 
bench, chair, place for footrest, as well as the 
height of the individual worker — all these must 
be considered. To provide a good chair, is not 
enough; the important thing is to bring all parts 
of the work-place into the best possible and 
most convenient relationship.” 

The above is recommended to the attention of 
retouchers, whose work is arduous. Not only is 
it a constant strain upon the eyes, but it is apt 
to be detrimental to the health of the worker who, 
day after day, sits in one position and, at the same 
time, enjoys no change of air. The intelligent 
retoucher, one capable to understand the physio- 
logical drawbacks of this unchanging activity, will 
appreciate the foregoing remarks made by the 
Bureau in its bulletin, and without any special 
direction be able to adapt herself intelligently to 
the conditions under which she works. Of course, 
a seat or chair must be chosen that shall yield the 
most comfort while working, so that the retoucher 
shall not feel unduly exhausted after her day’s 
work. It seems possible for the retoucher to per- 
form her tasks without a detriment to her health, 
provided the conditions be of the best, ¢.¢., with 
regard to light, air and posture. Needless to 
say, health is of vital importance. Those who 
engage in occupations of a sedentary character 
will do well to give the matter of posture care- 
ful attention. 
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MINING TOWN 


Photography 


EDWARDS W. DONALDSON 


in a Coal-Mine 


EDWARDS W. DONALDSON 


fzq) COAL-MINE must be entered to 
sai be understood. Persons who have 
ai been in them, excepting the miners, 
] engineers and owners, are almost as 
pees) rare as presidents of the United 
States. 


The first undefined fear which comes 
from being hundreds of feet beneath the surface, 
in the deadly silence and clammy darkness of a 
mine, slowly changes to a positive liking for its 
restful silence and its cool, mineral odor. Some- 
times, a ponderous mass of slate sends out its 
warning spitting-sound and falls with a crash; 
sometimes, the pockets of gas which form in the 
hollows of the roof, explode abruptly, and some- 
times men are killed with ghastly suddenness. 
But with a passing thought for these, the men 
come to their work with a smile and a song; and— 
as the outside world, with its glare of sun or 
blanket of fog, goes merrily on—they push the 
narrow tunnels deeper and deeper into the strata, 
miles from the little square of daylight. 

The hole in the hill—beyond which the out- 
siders’ imagination pictures anything from a 
haphazard tunnel that runs a rambling, carefree 
course beneath the ground to an immense cave— 
leads in a straight line until it strikes the coal- 
seam and there it connects with a network of 
cross streets, main streets, and intersecting thor- 


oughfares which would amaze the average person 
with the similarity to a city street-system. Noth- 
ing is haphazard; the company knows to a cer- 
tainty, by means of precise surveys, every bend 
of the tunnels, and every characteristic of the 
mines is shown on maps that rank among the 
most accurate in the world. One mine opens 
into the hill miles from another and yet, when 
they meet, an error of a foot or more is con- 
sidered loose work. 

Maps and records are but one of the many 
means by which the officials are kept informed 
accurately of the nature of the work which is 
progressing steadily in the depths of the ground. 
Photography brings to them an intimate know]l- 
edge of the coal-seam, the conditions under- 
ground and saves many a tedious trip through- 
out the intricate windings of the workings. 
Most of the large companies to-day have a photo- 
graphic department equipped with the best that 
photographic science has developed. One that 
comes to mind occupies the entire top story of a 
high building. From the spacious, well-venti- 
lated darkroom to the second-timer clock, every- 
thing is of the best and most accurate workman- 
ship. The man who directs this work must be 
familiar with a wide range of photographic 
methods and technical information. He must 
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be able to use color-corrected plates and filters 
with sureness; he must understand enough en- 
gineering and drafting to reproduce the big maps 
in any smaller scale and do it with mathemat- 
ical exactitude; he is often called upon to handle 
many of the baffling problems falling to the lot 
of a commercial photographer and he must be 
willing to stick a miner’s lamp in a cap and enter 
the hole in the hill, prepared either to get a 
creditable picture, or be discharged. Almost 
anything is likely to happen on these trips—and 
it usually does. 


HEADING IN MINES 


A coal-mine is probably the darkest place in 
the world and has one advantage over the out- 
side; the light never varies; or more exactly the 
entire absence of light never fluctuates. An- 
other troublesome matter worthy of mention, 
is that the photographer will find himself sur- 
rounded by a substance which is a “regular 
glutton” for light—coal. There is but one solu- 
tion; after the amount of flashpowder, deemed 
sufficient to light the picture, has been poured 
in the pan, pour in ten times that much more. 

The U. S. Bureau of Mines on its photographic 
trip to the different regions, carried portable 
flood-lights with reflectors. These were set up 
behind the camera; for, owing to the narrow 


. hind the camera. 


tunnel, everything in front comes within the 
lens-field. _To compensate for the harsh lighting 
this would give, a man carrying one of the reflec- 
tors and dragging an insulated trolley-pole along 
the electric wire in the mine-tunnel, walked 
slowly in a zig-zag course down the field of vision 
while the shutter remained open. The light 
was screened from the lens and his erratic path 
prevented a record of. his movements. This 
meant carrying a ponderous equipment and re- 
quired a large party for the work; but they did 
obtain some wonderful pictures. 


DONALDSON 


EDWARDS W. 


No photographer would wilfully risk his 
standing with his fellows by placing his camera 
in the mathematical center of a railroad-track 
with the lens focused down the line of rails. 
The withering comment on such a picture, when 
reviewed by the PHoto-Era MaGazine critics, 
would make interesting reading. Neither would 
such a photographer set off a flash directly be- 
Still less eager would he be to 
pour two ounces of flashpowder into an open pan 
with a short handle and fire it while held in the 
hand. Yet, in a mine, there is but one place for 
the camera to be set up; there is only one place, 
seemingly, to explode the flash; and the charge 
must be heavy enough to carry a sufficient dis- 
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tance down the heading so that the perspective 
will not appear to run into a large, unsightly 
smudge of blackness occupying the entire center 
of the picture. 

Overhead is a low roof of stone, that causes 
the photographer to bend over as he works. On 
each side are the walls of coal with about twelve 
feet leeway to move the camera, and extending 
into the distance, as far as the eye can reach, the 
most discouraging thing in the way of perspec- 
tive that ever faced a lens. These obstacles 
cannot be overcome entirely, but they can be 
discounted to a remarkable extent by ingenious 
devices. The actual routine can best be de- 
scribed by relating a composite day in a mine 
with the company photographer. He is accom- 
panied by a visitor, a pictorial worker, whose 
fear of mines—accentuated by newspaper- 
accounts of fearful calamities—has been tempo- 
rarily overcome by curiosity. 

Arrived at the mine, they wait near the mys- 
terious black hole until a train of empties comes 
down from the tipple and starts in. The pic- 
torial worker has been casting uneasy glances 
into the darkness of the hole; but, being coura- 
geous, he climbs into one of the small cars with the 
company man. There isaroar and they disap- 
pear into the mouth of the mine. Darkness 
“flashes” over them. 

The pictorial worker had no idea a mine-trip 
traveled so fast. He wishes they wouldn’t. 
The close fitting walls echo the roar of the flying 
wheels and the motor plunges and swerves with 
breath-taking speed. A blur of lights flashes 
past and that is the loaded trip waiting on a 
siding. Suddenly he glances up and is fear- 
stricken to see the low roof speeding by a scant 
few inches above his head. After that he ignores 
scenery and grovels in the bottom of the car, td 
the audible amusement of the motorman and 
the company photographer. 

It ends at last. They always end, despite the 
fact that everything seems to point to imminent 
destruction. The photographers clamber out, 
slightly stiff and cramped. The pictorial worker 
immediately tries to push his head up through 
the stone roof to daylight. He emits some 
strong language and raises his hand to rub the 
bump. 

“Look out!” 

The company man makes a wild grab and 
jerks the hand down. “Trolley wire,”’ he yells, 
“you almost ran your hand into it!” 

By this time the visitor is a trembling wreck. 
The trip starts on and they are forced to stand 
huddled against the wall with the cars tearing 
by a bare twelve inches from their legs. Photog- 
raphy? Bah! 


Carrying the heavy equipment, they walk 
with bent bodies out a cross-entry until they 
come to the first location. The camera is set 
up and focused. It is right in the car-track, of 
course; there is no other place for it. Focusing 
is done by the company man while the other 
“tries” the limits of the picture by holding his 
miner’s lamp on the sides, top and bottom. By 
this time the visitor has forgotten his fear and 
is interested in the work. 

“This picture is a photographic outrage,”’ he 
states, “we need some relieving features, some 
latitude.” 

The company man nods his head. 
get it.” 

Everything is ready. An ounce of powder is 
put in the pan and the pictorial worker volun- 
teers, much against his will, to set it off. Then 
a trip of cars races around the far corner and 
tears down upon them. The camera is grabbed, 
things jammed into the case, and the two make 
a wild dash for a manhole. Just in the nick of 
time. That was a narrow escape. 

Again the set-up and the focusing. 
ready?” 

“Open her up.” 

Bang! 

There is a blinding sheet of flame and the ex- 
plosion kicks like a shotgun. The flash, follow- 
ing its usual custom, goes straight up, meets the 
roof, and forthwith comes straight back down. 
It envelops the pictorial worker, singes his hair 
and scorches his face. More strong language. 

“T forgot to tell you not to hold it so near the 
roof,” explains the company man. “Now we'll 
get that latitude you were talking about. You 
open the lens when I yell. Ill go down to where 
the next cross-heading intersects and shoot a 
flash around the corner. That will show there 
are stems leading from the main branch and 
give the impression of broadness. It will also 
serve to break this stretch of track into a suc- 
cession of lighted places and relieve the monot- 
ony. Also, it will serve to light up the length 
of this heading and prevent a big circle of black- 
ness on the plate.” 

The thing was done. The visitor opened the 
lens as the other exploded a series of flashes 
along the heading, being careful to keep the 
flare out of the lens. While he was moving to 
a new position, the lens was closed or his miner’s 
lamp would have been recorded. 

They walked to the next position, bending 
over to clear the roof, stumbling over the ties 
and lumps of coal, the pictorial worker keeping 
a wary eye on the trolley-wire which was right 
beside his ear. Eager to get the experience, he 
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asked to be allowed to focus the next one, then, 
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SLATE FALLEN FROM ROOF 


forgetful of his miner’s lamp, carried it under 
the focusing-cloth in his hat only to reappear a 
second later, spluttering and swearing and a 
neat hole burned in the rubber-cloth. 

Suddenly his face blanched, the blood chilled 


in his veins and his heart was gripped in icy 


fingers. A dull, reverberating rumble was shak- 
ing the walls of the mine. A blast of air swept 
by 


“My God, the mine has caved in!” Trapped 
under hundreds of feet of earth. A slow, ago- 
nizing death. 

Then he saw the grin on the others’ faces. 
Glory be, all is well. 

“That was a miner putting off a shot,” ex- 
plained the company man. “Sound travels in 
a mine.” 

There are more pictures. The pictorial 
worker had been under the impression that a 
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mine was a small place. By two o’clock he has 
decided it is at least as large as Boston. By 
three o’clock he has changed his estimate and is 
thinking seriously of Chicago, and by the time 
the company man suggests quitting, he is think- 
ing of New York. They begin walking out. 

His head is full of aching knots where he has 
rammed it into the roof, shooting pains have 
started to dart across his back, leaping from one 
shoulder-blade to the other; the camera-case 
drags his arms out at the sockets, and his knees 
are trembling from the unaccustomed bending. 
It is two miles to the outside. For about the 
fiftieth time that day, the pictorial worker seeks 
solace in strong language. The company man 
seeks to cheer him up by laughing at him. 

Just then a trip, bound for daylight, roars into 
view. In the glare of the searchlight, the two 
weary workers wave frantic arms and swing 
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lamps. The motorman is scared into stopping. 
He argues vehemently against letting them ride. 
It is against the rules and dangerous, and— 

In the meantime, they are piling their equip- 
ment aboard the squat motor, and as there is no 
room in the seat, both of them lie flat atop the 
iron-back of the powerful machine. The com- 
pany man has again forgotten to warn the pic- 
torial worker. 

He is lying on the iron-grating directly over 
the rheostat and there is no chance to change 
position now. Heads must be kept low. The 
heat from the resistance comes reeking up 
through the iron plate and starts a slow frying- 
process of that part of the anatomy in immedi- 
ate juxtaposition. The motor speeds up and 
the heat speeds up. As a relief the unfortunate 
pictorial worker seriously considers rolling off 
the thing and being ground to small bits beneath 
the wheels. He twists and turns to obtain a 
momentary cessation of the frying-process which 
continues with increasing effectiveness. In fact, 
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the situation changes rapidly from discomfort 
to actual suffering. There must be relief without 
delay or he will do something desperate. 

Finally, in the distance a small, hazy square 
of white appears, about the size of a postage 
stamp. It grows larger and brighter—daylight. 
Good, old daylight. 

The motor and trip dash out into the most 
dazzling sunlight ever seen. It stops and one 
of the men lying across the top hastily leaps to 
the ground. It is the half-baked pictorial 
worker. He blinks his eyes and staggers around 
for a moment, trying to get his sight. He has a 
dangerous glare in his eye. 

“‘How are you feeling after your trip?” asks 
the company man, grinning. “You should have 
been along the time we went down in the dirt- 
bucket to make a picture of a shaft, five hundred 
feet down and the engineer dropped us and—”’ 

“Keep quiet!” yells the pictorial worker. 
“No more coal-mines for me and I don’t even 
want to hear of one. Understand?” 
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EDITORIAL 


New Uses for Photography 


HE present numerous thefts of automo- 
biles—some genuine, others spurious— 
have stimulated the adoption of preventives. 
How photography could be applied as a preven- 
tive method, probably, has not occurred to 
really distressed owners, and this question should 
appeal to the inventive bent of the photo- 
mechanical mind. Perhaps, the following idea— 
a suggestion of the Editor’s—could be perfected 
and rendered effective. A small, grooved metal 
frame is attached to the inner side of the middle 
window, each side, of a car of the Sedan or Li- 
mousine type. In this frame is inserted a clear 
portrait-photograph of the driver of the car. As 
the car stops and the driver or owner steps out, 
to do an errand, he or she may be seen by a near- 
by policeman or some other interested person 
(not necessarily one with thievish designs) and, 
if during the absence of the driver or owner, 
another person with the intention of stealing it 
should enter, someone, noticing his likeness as 
compared to the one displayed in the car, might 
interfere, causing a difference of opinion—or 
something stronger. Of course, if the driver 
takes the precaution to raise all the windows and 
lock the car, the danger of theft is greatly dimin- 
ished. Even so, the presence of a portrait, 
labeled, “‘The owner of this car,’ might act as a 
deterrent, There are obvious flaws in this plan. 
Nevertheless, it has been tried successfully. 
Another, and really more valuable, appli- 
cation of photography is as a means to prevent 
accidents in factories, in preference to the resort 
to mechanical safety-appliances. The owner 
of a manufacturing-plant should inspect every 
place favorable to an accident, or where one has 
already occurred, and explain the likelihood of 
danger to his superintendent and in the presence 
of the workmen. The place is then photographed, 
and clear prints displayed where the workmen 
are employed. Thus, they can see to what dan- 
gers they and their fellows are exposed, and will 
take the necessary precautions. The men are 
also requested to report to the superintendent 
any source of danger that may have been over- 
looked, or is likely to present itself, so that it may 
be quickly photographed and prints displayed in 
the factory, near the danger-spot. It might be 
well for the superintendent always to have on 


hand, ready for instant use, a high-grade film- 
camera fitted with a powerful lens, which he, 
himself, should know how to operate in case the 
official photographer—if there be such a one— 
should not happen to be available. Good pic- 
tures really exert a greater influence on the aver- 
age mind than mere words, and the value of well- 
made photographs, employed in the manner here 
described, may be deemed worthy of consideration 
by thoughtful employers. 


Why Finish the Amateur? 


E thought that we had put the finishing 

touches to the term “Amateur Finish- 
ing.” It experienced a rest for a while, but we 
notice that it is being revived and used in the 
advertisements of certain photo-finishers who 
wish to invite the attention of snapshooters to 
their photo-finishing department; but why they 
manifest a desire to “finish” the amateur is a 
mystery, unless they wish to eliminate him. 
Puoto-Era does not recognise, as an amateur, 
the mere snapshooter who takes his exposed films 
to a professional photo-finisher to be developed 
and printed. This class of workers should be 
induced to devote the necessary time to develop 
their personally exposed plates or films and, in 
this way, become acquainted with the other 
side of practical photography, which will be 
found certainly more interesting than the mere 
snapping of the shutter. It will also prove 
more economical, in the end, and serve to estab- 
lish the practitioners as full-fledged amateur- 
photographers—in itself a source of satisfaction. 
Camera-users, as far as practicable, are urged 
to do their own photo-finishing, which term, 
by the way, was introduced by Pxoro-Era a 
number of years ago, and has been endorsed 
and adopted by the American and English photo- 
graphic press, also by photographic writers, 
generally. Its meaning is clear and well under- 
stood: but if it deserves to be supplanted by 
another term, “Amateur Finishing” is neither 
appropriate nor desirable. The users of this 
undignified and ambiguous term should consider 
well its double meaning, and. no doubt, they 
will abandon its application. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era Maaa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, of artistic design, 
suitably engraved. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photog- 
raphers of ability and in good standing—amateur 
or professional. 


2. No more than two subjects may be en: 
tered, but they must represent, throughout, 
the personal, unaided work of competi« 
tors. Remember that subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, 
or entered in competition elsewhere, be: 
fore Photo-Era Magazine awards are 
announced. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface 
and sepias are not suitable for reproduction, and should 
be accompanied by smooth prints having the same 
gradations and detail. All prints should be mounted 
on stiff boards. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture and name and month of 
competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or 
film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks sent for a 2-cent stamp. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print ex: 
actly for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era Macazine, unless 
otherwise requested by the contestant. However, this 
does not prevent the photographer from disposing of 
other prints from such negatives after he shall have 
received official recognition. 

6. On account of the present high prices of paper 
and cardboard, competitors may send large prints 
muunted with narrow margins; but in every case, 
prints should be protected by strong, stiff boards, or 
of a kind that bends slightly without breaking. Large 
packages may be sent by express (prepaid). 

7. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month, become ineligible for two 
years thereafter. The too frequent capture of the 
first prize by one and the same competitor tends to 
discourage other participants and to make the com- 
petitions appear one-sided and monotonous. 


Awards—Marines Competition 
Closed August 31, 1921 


First Prize: F. W. G. Moebus. 

Second Prize: J. Herbert Saunders. 

Third Prize: William S. Davis. 

Honorable Mention: George A. Beane, Jr., John C. 

Bird, George Bolin, Peter Botel, H. D. Clark, James H. 
Downey, William H. Finch, George M. Gerhard, C. W. 
Gibbs, E. W. Gould, Herbert J. Harper, H. E. Lovick, 
W. B. Miller, Rowe D. Murray, Alexander Murray, 
W. H. Pote, George L. Rodenburg, L. F. Rodinguez, 
V. Sabine, W. J. Schubert, Kenneth D. Smith, E. H. 
Skinner, George A. Stevens, William J. Wilson, Leo- 
pold Zwarg. 


Subjects for Competition—1921 


“Winter-Sports.” Closes January 31. 
“Home-Portraits.”” Closes February 28. 
“Copying Works of Art.” Closes March $1. 
(Paintings and Statuary.) 
“Home-Scenes” (Interior). Closes April 30. 
“Street-Scenes.” Closes May 31. 
“‘Summer-Sports.”” Closes June 30. 
“Summer-Flowers.” Closes July 31. 
“Marines.” Closes August 31. 
“Outdoor-Genres.”” Closes September 30. 
“ Architectural Subjects.” Closes October 31 
“Domestic Pets.” Closes November 30. 
“Tndoor-Genres.” Closes December 31. 


Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup, of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


Competitors Must Mind the Rules 


Competitors, in the Advanced Workers’ and Be- 
ginners’ Competitions, are inclined to ignore some of 
the rules, one of which is that the name and address of 
sender, also name, month and kind of competition must 
be written plainly on the back of each print. Other- 
wise, how is the jury to know? Besides, the Editors 
are too busy with other matters to stop to write to 
the careless competitor for missing information. 
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EVENING-QUIET 


The Height of the Camera 


- Tue height of the camera in relation to the object 
or view to be depicted is a subject which does not usu- 
ally receive the consideration which it deserves. Many 
photographers virtually work at a fixed elevation and 
adjust their subjects upon the screen, either by tilting 
the camera or by using the rising front, thereby neg- 
lecting a valuable aid to successful and artistic pictorial 
rendering. 

It is granted that no particular elevation has ad- 
vantage over others, the sole aim being to choose such 
a one as will suit the lines or proportions of the subject. 
In landscape, commercial work or portraiture, a high 
or low viewpoint must be adopted according to the 
exigencies of the case; and it must not be forgotten 


F. W. G. MOEBUS 
FIRST PRIZE—-MARINES 


that a difference in ground-level between the camera 
and subject must be allowed in reckoning the height 
of the camera. This may seem too obvious to need 
mention; but it is sometimes overlooked. 

In landscape work, the importance of objects in the 
foreground is to a great extent determined by the de- 
gree of elevation of the camera; and it may be well to 
point out that the effects of using the rising, or falling, 
front and of raising and lowering the whole instrument 
are widely different and must not be confounded. 
The former serves merely to adjust the view on the 
plate, whereas the latter has a very considerable effect 
upon the cor:position of the picture. This, perhaps, 
can best be explained by describing a photograph of a 
river-scene made with the lens less than two feet from 
the ground, the river-bank being about six feet above 
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the water level. At the eye-level of a person standing, 
the edge of the bank is entirely omitted, and the view 
commences with an unbroken stretch of water, the 
buildings and trees on the further bank appearing flat 
and uninteresting. By lowering the camera, some 
small bushes and plants are brought into sight, and 
serve to break up the monotonous surface of water, 
without materially altering the appearance of the dis- 
tance or the amount of ’sky visible. If the camera- 
front had been lowered to include the same amount of 
foreground, a large proportion of the sky would have 
been sacrificed and a much less pleasing view of the 
bushes obtained. On the other hand, if an unsightly 
iron fence had been in the foreground, a higher point 
of view would have been the correct one to choose, and 
in certain positions might allow a foreground, invisible 
from the lower point, to come into view. A low view- 
point has the effect of foreshortening wide flat expanses, 
and this is usually beneficial to the composition. 

When working on indoor subjects, either general 
views of interiors or single articles of furniture and the 
like, the height of the camera is of even greater impor- 
tance, although it must be confessed that the photog- 
rapher will here often find himself between two evils. 
A rather low position will minimise the ‘‘ wide-angle 
effect” of table-tops and chair-seats which are near the 
camera; but at the same time it causes such near ob- 
jects to obstruct the view of other things which it is 
desired to include. In such cases, the general effect 
must be considered and the distortion minimised by 
keeping such low objects as chair-seats as far from the 
camera as possible, and bringing a small table or cab- 
inet into the foreground. The flat surface in this case 
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will be higher and the perspective less offensive. With 
single articles of furniture, as photographed for illus- 
trative purposes, this trouble does not arise, and for 
these a lower position with the camera kept perfectly 
level is to be preferred to using a higher one and tilting 
the camera, as is commonly done, particularly when the 
available space necessitates the use of a shorter focus 
lens than is desirable. There is one contingency in 
which a very high standpoint is advantageous in in- 
terior work, and that is when making flashlight or even 
daylight views in rooms that contain a number of per- 
sons. In such cases, it is necessary to choose a posi- 
tion from which all the faces are visible and, in the case 
of a dinner, the display upon the tables. Here the 
camera may be placed at any height up to eight feet, . 
or even more, from the floor and the lens pointed down, 
the camera-back being brought to the vertical so as to 
secure both parallelism of the upright lines and to 
bring the nearer sitters into focus with a fairly large 
aperture. By this means it is possible to use a much 
larger aperture than if the camera were level, and the 
saving of flashpowder or of time of exposure is consider- 
able. When working by daylight, the risk of move- 
ment is thus greatly reduced. 

In portraiture, camera-height plays a very impor- 
tant part, and neglect of it militates against the success 
of the artist. The practice of placing the sitter upon 
a throne or platform, so generally adopted by portrait- 
painters, indicates a recognition of the merits of a low 
position for the eye. The reason generally assigned 
for this is that it gives a more dignified appearance to 
the sitter, while it has also been claimed that a more 
natural effect is produced when the picture is after- 
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THE ONSET OF THE SURGING WAVE 


WILLIAM DAVIS 
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wards hung at a considerable height. The photog- 
rapher will find it instructive to make duplicate ex- 
posures upon a life-sized plaster-bust, altering nothing 
but the height of the camera, the lens being three feet 
and five feet from the floor respectively, and the head 
being in the position usually occupied by that of a sit- 
ter. Upon comparing prints, many noteworthy dif- 
ferences will be found. At the three-feet elevation, 
the neck will appear longer and more graceful, being 
more or less clear of both shoulders, the nose shorter, 
and the mouth more turned down towards the corners, 
than is the case with the picture made at five feet. 
Lowering the camera is, of course, equivalent to rais- 
ing the sitter as the painter does. Some very success- 
ful portraitists prefer to take bust pictures while the 
sitter stands, which, of course, comes to the same in the 
end; but the risk of movement, now that the head-rest 
is abolished, prevents many from attempting to do this. 

It may be contended that, as far as the features are 
concerned, the same relative positions between the lens 
and the face of the sitter can be obtained by slightly in- 
clining the head forward or backward. There is some 
truth in this; but such inclination must alter the pose 
of the head and neck, as well as the lighting, and the 
general effect will not be so good. A common mis- 
take in photographing full-length figures, where the 
lens has to be raised to the height of the sitter’s breast, 
is to give an excessive tilt of the camera, so as to include 
the feet and foreground; or, failing to obtain sufficient 
tilt, to lower the camera. The proper course is to 
work at the proper height, to tilt slightly, and then to 
center the image by lowering the lens board. It must 
be remembered that in any case, and more especially 
with a tall sitter, the lens is always in a relatively low 
position with a standing figure—The British Journal. 


Cause of Unsharp Negatives 


TuoseE photographers who use hand-cameras fitted 
with large-aperture anastigmat lenses should always 
make sure that the lens-components are screwed well 
home into the mount or shutter-casing after they have 
been taken out for cleaning. If this point is not at- 
tended to, remarks a British cotemporary, negatives 
may be produced that are not quite as sharp as the 
lens is capable of producing. An instance of the ne- 
cessity for care in this direction was brought under our 
notice recently. The trouble was one of unsharp nega- 
tives made with a hand-camera fitted with one of the 
best-known unsymmetric anastigmats. The lack of 
sharpness was not very pronounced, and only detected 
after enlargements had been made, or the small neg- 
atives carefully compared with others taken previously, 
that were entirely satisfactory as regards sharpness. 
This pointed to inaccurate register, but a careful test 
showed that this was not the case. It was then noticed 
that the lens-components fitted very loosely in their 
mount, and it was eventually shown that after the 
camera had been carried for some distance the com- 
ponents altered their positions slightly, which accounted 
for the loss of definition in the resulting negatives. 
Another point that needs to be kept in mind, when re- 
moving and replacing lenses of this type, is that the 
instrument as a whole is intended to be employed 
with its components inserted in a certain manner, and 
this should be rigidly adhered to. We have an un- 
symmetric anastigmat in our possession that is an ex- 
ample of this. Changing over the back combination 
to the front, the instrument requires the front to be 
at least two inches further away from the groundglass 
than when the lens is assembled in the correct manner. 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED WORKERS 


BEDTIME 


L. O. BOGART 


EXAMPLE OF INTERPRETATION 


Advanced Competition—Indoor-Genres 
Closes December 31, 1921 


In some quarters, it is said that Americans are not 
the home-loving people they were a generation ago. 
It is pointed out that there are too many attractions 
outside of the home-circle, and that families do not 
meet except to say “good morning!” Whether this 
be true or not, I am unable to say; but I can say with 
abundant proof that interest in indoor-genres or home- 
pictures is not a thing of the past. In fact, it is very 


much alive, as the popularity of our competitions will 
attest. There is something close to every heart in the 
scenes that are associated with our loved ones and our 
homes. Even the surroundings in which we work or 
play have a fascination that is unequaled by other sub- 
jects. In this competition, let us place considerable 
emphasis upon the indoor-genre made in the home. 
Of course, we shall be glad to receive those that are 
made elsewhere and indoors; but let us try to prove 
pictorially that Americans are still a home-loving 
people and cherish those that make the true home the 
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After all, it is in the 
home that we receive our best and highest inspiration. 


“best place in all the world.” 


Genre-photography, whether indoor or outdoor, is 
one of the most difficult branches of photography to 
master. The human element involved is no small 
factor in the success or failure of the worker. On the 
other hand, there is much satisfaction in being able to 
solve the technical, artistic and human equations that 
follow one another in quick succession. During the 
winter, there are innumerable opportunities to produce 
delightful indoor-genres of home-life, family and 
friends. At the outset, remember that the value and 
charm of a genre is fidelity to fact. It must ring true. 

In making indoor-genres, daylight, artificial light 
and flashlight-apparatus may be used. However, the 
least expensive illuminants at present are daylight, 
gas and electric light. A cloudy, bright day, between 
the hours of 10 a.m. and 3 p.M., during the months of 
November and December is particularly good for in- 
door-genre photography. There being no sun to cast 
heavy shadows or annoy the subject by its brilliancy, 
the camerist may work with comparative freedom. 
He will need virtually no diffusing-screens; and a sheet, 
placed judiciously to reflect the light where it is needed, 
should complete the necessary preparations. Of 
course, care must be taken to expose correctly and to 
use the plate or film best adapted to do this sort of 
work. This remark applies equally well to indoor- 
genres made by artificial light. A nitrogen-filled 
electric-lamp will produce a strong actinic light that 
will enable the worker to obtain excellent results at 
night. However, owing to the very intensity of the 
illumination, various forms of light-diffusion must be 
evolved in order to avoid extremely harsh contrasts 
and unpleasing facial expressions. Care should be 
taken to make sure that the electric wiring of the 
house and that the “service” electric current will per- 
mit such a powerful lamp to be used without danger of 
blowing out the fuses and otherwise injuring the wir- 
ing in the house, or possibly the operator. In most 
cases, the use of a nitrogen-filled electric-lamp_ will 
cause no trouble, and it is by far the most effective 
illuminant because there is no smoke, noise or dust. 
Two or more of these nitrogen-filled lamps should an- 
swer all requirements. 

Then, we have several excellent types of electric 
home-portrait lamps which use a special type of carbon 
in an arc and these give out an intense though com- 
paratively soft actinic light. There are also several 
excellent portrait-flashlamps on the market to-day that 
may be used with a minimum of danger, smoke and 
dust. Some remarkable improvements have been 
made within the last year, and the camerist who ex- 
pects to do much of this work should obtain all avail- 
able information from the manufacturers in order 
that he may obtain an equipment that will meet his 
needs. Obviously, these outfits are more expensive 
than nitrogen-filled electric-lamps; but if the camerist 
can afford one of these outfits, he should be able to 
produce excellent results. Of course, the use of gas 
does not enable the worker to place the illumination 
where it will do the most good. However, a little 
originality will work wonders, and even a gas reading- 
lamp may be made to serve the purpose. Those who 
demur at the use of flashpowder should remember 
that the modern flashlight-outfit, with its flashbag, 
virtually does away with the smoke-nuisance; and, at 
the same time, so muffles the noise of the explosion 
that the subject is not perturbed in the least. If the 


worker will use flashpowder according to directions, 
and with care, there is no more danger to himself or 
to his subject than there is in motoring, canoeing 


or swimming. Of course, he who will take risks 
must pay the price of foolhardiness. Flashlights at 
night, or during the day when the light is weak, arrest 
motion and permit the use of low-speed lenses. 

The making of indoor-genres demands an unusual 
degree of tact, artistic perception and a sense of humor. 
If the camerist attempts to succeed by assuming a dic- 
tatorial manner, or by forcing his subjects to do things 
that are uncongenial or unnatural to them, he will fail 
to make the sort of indoor-genres that the jury will 
approve. I cannot emphasise too strongly the neces- 
sity to make the picture conform to the characteristics 
of the subject. Moreover, do not desert fact to obtain 
effect. By that I mean, do not depict mother reading 
a magazine when she was never known to have the 
time because of the necessity to darn socks and sew on 
buttons; and do not show brother studying hard when 
he is notoriously averse to books. Even though stran- 
gers may not be aware of these disc ‘repancies, often the 
subjects, themselves, will betray the deception by their 
stiff and “posey” attitudes. The best rule is to stick 
to truth, no matter how much opportunity there is to 
resort to pictorial dissimulation; but, in representing 
the models as reading, or looking at an object or a 
person, be sure to direct the eyes so that the effect will 
be convincing. 

The camerist should not lose sight of the fact that 
there are many desirable subjects for this competition 
to be found in the business and professional life of 
readers of PHoto-Era MaGazine. Also, there are 
many excellent opportunities in the every-day home- 
life of each one of us. We all see subjects of great ar- 
tistic and human appeal; but we fail to make the most 
of them. Subjects for this and every competition are 
about us without number. The fault lies with us and 
not with any dearth of suitable material. A well-exe- 
cuted indoor-genre of the local grocer behind his coun- 
ter, the lawyer advising a client, the literary man at 
his work or even father lighting the morning-fire in the 
kitchen-stove, are all likely subjects if properly done. 
Let every camerist attune himself to the human and 
artistic values in the very simplest of subjects, and he 
will find that in this manner the masterpieces of old 
were produced. It seems to me that many times we 
seek to do the big thing, when by training, natural 
aptitude and equipment we are better fitted to make 
a success of the small thing. That is, in this com- 
petition, for example, some will not compete unless 
they feel that they have equaled or surpassed the inter- 
esting and excellent study on the opposite page. To 
my way of thinking, this is a mistake and will result in 
the stifling of all originality and incentive. Each 
worker should stand upon his own photographic feet 
and, regardless of the achievements of others, make 
his own place in photography. The jury passes upon 
each picture solely on account of its merit, and with- 
out any consideration of the name or reputation of the 
maker. We welcome the newcomer as heartily as we 
greet the work of old friends. Hence, let no camerist 
hesitate to hold his head up with the best of them and 
thus grow in photographic strength by honest effort 
and originality. Remember that true merit is bound 
to win. 

There is an indescribable delight in making an artis- 
tic, pictorial cross-section of American family-life. 
The human element is the strongest appeal that an in- 
door-genre can feature. If this is done well, the camer- 
ist may feel proud of his work and the pleasure he will 
give to others. After all, is it not the good things that 
we share with others that bring us the greatest hap- 
piness and satisfaction? 

A. H. B. 
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BEGINNERS’ 


COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value, $2.50. 
Second Prize: Value, $1.50. 
Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 


Subject for each contest is ‘‘Miscellaneous’’; 

but original themes are preferred. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
hotographic materials, sold by any dealer or manu- 
acturer who advertises in Paoto-ErA MaGazing, or in 

books. 
Rules 


1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
not more than two years’ practical camera-activity, 
and whose work submitted here, is without any 
practical help from friend or professional 
expert. A signed statement to this effect should ac- 
company the data. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not 
won a first prize in this competition. Winners of the 
first prize automatically drop out permanently, but 
may enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

8. Prints eligible are contact-prints from 244 x 314 
to and including 34% x 51% inches, and enlargements 
up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two 
different subjects, for any one competition, and 
printed in any medium except blue-print, may 
entered. They should be simply and _ tastefully 
mounted. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, 
nor may duplicate prints be sold, or 
entered in competition elsewhere, be: 
fore PhotosEra Magazine awards are 
announced. Prints on rough or linen-finish sur- 
face paper and sepias are not suitable for reproduction, 
and should be accompanied by smooth prints that 
have the same gradations and detail. 

5. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
Sraction is sent with thedata. Criticism at request. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era Macazing, unless 
otherwise requested by the contestant. However, he 
may dispose of other prints from such negatives after 
he shall have received official recognition. 

7. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, instructions, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter, SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type, and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent for 2-cent 
stamp. Besure to state on the back of every 
print for what contest it is intended. 

8. On account of the present high prices of paper 
and cardboard, competitors may send large prints 
mounted with narrow margins, but in every case, prints 
should be protected by strong, stiff boards, or of a 
kind that bends slightly without breaking. Large 
packages may be sent by express (prepaid). 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Closed August 31, 1921 


First Prize: Charles Clayton, Jr. 
Second Prize: Channing W. Wilson. 
Honorable Mention: Carl S. Davis, John J. Griffith, 
George F. Hogan, Neil W. Northey, R. M. Sanford. 


Make Your Camera a Profitable Investment 


Tue beginner will do well to consider his photo- 
graphic work in the light of aninvestment. Obviously, 
no investment is thought to be good that does not 
yield a prefit. In photography, prefit may be stated 
in terms of education, finance or both. Upon what- 
ever terms we decide to consider photography as an 
investment, it is vitally important that there be a 
prefit. Otherwise, time, money and effort are used to 
no advantage. 

In most cases, the amateur begins his photographic 
career with no thought other than to make pictures of 
his family, friends and records of his vacation-days. 
However, after a time, he becomes eager to do some- 
thing worthwhile—something that is big, beautiful and 
true. At this point in his photographie activity, he 
realises that he lacks those fundamentals that are so 
important to the crystallisation of thought or deed. 
If he is the ambitious beginner that he should be, he 
will begin to enjoy the first educational return on his 
photographic investment. He will feel the need to 
know about composition, the work of world-famous 
artists, the principles of optics, the fundamentals of 
photographic chemistry and current developments in 
the art and science of photography. To attain these 
ends, he should read the best available text-books and 
read them thoughtfully. Moreover, he should see to 
it that his reading and study are not only technical, but 
cultural. An acquaintance with famous paintings, 
cotemporary pictorial art and the work of leading ama- 
teur and professional photographers will be a source of 
educational growth and enjoyment. The result of 
such a course of procedure will represent a return on 
the original investment that cannot be stated in terms 
of dollars and cents, but in terms of a broader, more 
beautiful conception of the finer, truer things of life. 
With all due credit to those who remark that fine 
thoughts do not fill empty stomachs, let me say that 
this world would not be so good a place to live in 
were it not for those men and women who believed 
in the power of their aspirations. 

Although the educational and cultural return on the 
photographic investment is not measurable in mone- 
tary terms and possesses a value greater than money, 
there are those who must consider the matter finan- 
cially. Often, it is the question of obtaining some pe- 
cuniary return or give up photography altogether. It 
speaks well for photography that comparatively few 
amateur or professional photographers—who have 
really made a success of it—care to give it up volun- 
tarily. Hence, to make some financial profit on the 
photographic investment is sometimes of very great 
importance. In this connection, let me call attention 
to the series of articles on selling photographs that 
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BEACH OF DREAMS 


bite... 


CHARLES CLAYTON, JR. 


FIRST PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


begin in this issue. The intelligent reader will find that 
he may apply as few or as many of the suggestions to 
his own case as appear to be feasible and practical. 
Possibly, he may require a comparatively small finan- 
cial return in order to meet “the running expenses” of 
his photographic work. Another may find that, un- 
less he can meet all his photographic expenses with a 
financial return from his camera-work, he will be com- 
pelled to give up his photographic activity. It is to 
help avoid such a loss that we are running the series of 
articles already mentioned. To be sure, the financial 
profit is in no way to be considered equal or superior 
to the educational and cultural profit to be derived 
from the photographic investment so far as the develop- 
ment of the individual camerist is concerned. Money 
does not and cannot take the place of high thoughts 
and purposes. However, as a well-known essayist 
remarked when he was reproached for doing hack-work, 
“but I must eat!”’ Soit is with many amateur pho- 
tographers who have high standards and ideals; they 
cannot obtain them without having something to eat, 
financially, hence they make pictures to sell in order 
to obtain the means to step up and out of the limita- 
tions that beset them. 

This brings me to the consideration of the dual profit 
on the photographic investment. It is impossible and 
thoroughly practical to work out the problem so that 
whatever high standards the camerist may have, he 
need not feel that they will suffer contamination be- 
cause there must be some financial return in order to 
make possible the attainment of the very standards 
that are so high and fine. Let us suppose, for example, 
that I have made a success of autochrome natural- 
color photography as an amateur and with no desire 
for financial return. Suddenly, a fall in the stock- 
market, poor business-conditions, the loss of a good 
position, or a fire or illness in the family compels me to 
reduce my expenditures in every possible way. To my 
keen regret, I feel that my work in photography must 
stop; for, financially, it is ‘‘all outgo.”” Let us suppose 


that a friend, who knows the circumstances, calls my 
attention to the demand for good autochrome pictures 
among publishers of de luxe volumes that require pic- 
tures in color, or to some lecturer who desires certain 
subjects to complete his set of slides, or to a number of 
possibilities for the “‘sale” of my experience and the re- 
sults of much painstaking effort in natural-color photog- 
raphy. Would I not grasp the opportunities thus pre- 
sented to continue my photographic work? I should 
say I would! In no sense is this a lowering of my high 
standards. I am not “selling out” for the sake of 
money; but rather to exist photographically. If I can 
so solve the problem that my enjoyment of photog- 
raphy costs me nothing but my time, I am well con- 
tent. From this it should be apparent that there is 
a marked difference between the practice of photog- 
raphy for pecuniary gain or as a self-supporting cul- 
tural and educational avocation. 

It should be evident that photography may be made 
very profitable in a cultural sense and that financial con- 
siderations involved need not necessarily tend to stop 
the growth of the highest artistic and technical aspira- 
tions. Of course, to what degree the camerist is com- 
pelled to “worship” at the shrine of money, and whether 
money eventually becomes the predominating con- 
sideration in his photographic work, is a matter that 
must be determined individually. However, in this 
little article we have not been considering “‘profitable- 
camera-work” in the light of a bread-winning profes- 
sion. The “profits” that we have been considering 
are those which are purely cultural or sufficiently finan- 
cial to make amateur photography self-supporting. 
It is far better to maintain high standards through 
making amateur photographic work self-supporting 
than it is to give up camera-work altogether. A very 
little effort will make it possible for any beginner or 
amateur photographer to continue the pleasure and 
delight of his camera-work and thus avoid the disap- 
pointment of having to give up his cherished -— 

A. H. B. 
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OUR HOME-MADE 


CANOE CHANNING W. WILSON 


Print-Meters 


ALTHOUGH there are a great many amateur photog- 
raphers who make a practice of using an exposure- 
meter when making negatives, the number who use a 
print-meter is much smaller. 

The professional printer who is using the same proc- 
ess day in day out can dispense with such aid; but 
when prints are only made now and then, the case is 
different. It must not be forgotten that there is no 
daylight printing-process in which the depth of the 
print can be directly observed. In carbon-printing 
we get virtually no image at all; in platinum-printing 
there is only a comparatively faint picture until the 
paper is developed; and in the various forms of print- 
ing-out paper the depth to which the printing has to 
be carried is different from the finished picture. 

If we make a print by any of these methods, and then 
when it is toned and fixed, or developed, we find that 
the exposure was wrong and have to make a fresh 
print, we have nothing but our recollection of the first 
to guide us as to the exposure of the second. 

Hence the value of a print-meter, which provides us 
with a record of the exposure given to the first print: 
so that we have something definite from which to work 
in making the next. This pays, I find, even with self- 
toning papers; and with the costly platinum-process 
it is invaluable. 

Although the meter means that a piece of printing- 
out paper must be exposed every time a print is to be 
timed, it is only a very trifling expense, as the area of 
the piece exposed may be quite small. It is not diffi- 
cult to arrange a meter which will give seven or eight 


SECOND PRIZE 
BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


sets of exposures on a piece of paper 2} x 3} size, so 
that a small packet of such pieces will last the average 
amateur for a very long while. The mistake usually 
made is to have the tints too much alike. 

A single thickness of a suitable tissue-paper will 
serve for one tint, two pieces for a second, four pieces 
for a third, a visiting-card will make a fourth, and two 
such cards a fifth. There will then be a long range of 
opacities, so that the meter can be used for negatives 
of widely different character. If the tints are masked 
with a sheet of black paper, punched with a series of 
holes, it is easy to judge the depth of printing by the 
appearance of the faintest tint that is visible. 

F. Ironmoncer, in The Amateur Photographer. 


The Camera in Fiction 


Accorb1NG to a British cotemporary, all writers of 
fiction have not so good a grasp of photography as 
they might have, and many “‘howlers’”’ have been re- 
corded. Mr. E. V. Lucas, however, seems to be fully 
alive to modern methods, for in his “Listener's Lure”’ 
he makes one of his characters (Adelaide Fielding) 
write to a friend:—‘‘I wish you would send me a photo- 
graph of yourself... . It is quite useless to tell me 
that you never go to a photographer. That excuse is 
dead and buried. Photographers come to us now. 
I am as certain that Edith (another character figuring 
in the story) has a camera as that I have not.” And 
the page from which this extract is made is headed: 
““To everyone a camera or two.” Such free advertise- 
ments of photography are welcome. 
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THE GQGRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PHOTO-TECHNICAL FACTS 
Edited by A. H. BEARDSLEY 


A Novel Stereoscopic Effect 


In my correspondence for August, were several in- 
quiries regarding single, still photographs having a 
marked, stereoscopic appearance. In this connec- 
tion, a paper was read before the Society of Arts in 
Paris on a new process invented by Louis Lumiére for 
producing single portraits with a stereoscopic effect. 
According to The Photographic Dealer, the process con- 
sists of making a series of six exposures representing 
six vertical planes passing through the object photo- 
graphed. In photographing the human head, the 
camera is first focused on the tip of the nose and an 
exposure made. A second exposure is made focused 
on a plane passing through the eyes. The third might 
be slightly in front of the ears, and so on. 

The lens used is specially constructed to have a very 
small depth of focus, and the photograph of the tip of 
the nose will show with extreme clearness the tip of the 
nose, but the remainder of the face is altogether ob- 
scure. The same is true of the other photographs, 
which represent clearly only that plane on which the 
camera is focused. Glass-positives are made from the 
negatives and superimposed one over the other, the 
distance between the plates being proportioned to the 
actual distances in the object photographed. These 
plates are placed in a box at the rear of which is a dif- 
fused light, and the photograph is seen through a glass 
in the front of the box. The resulting effect is almost 
an electrical one, the relief being far more than can 
be shown in any other photographic or stereoscopic 
method. Behind the glass is a human head, which has 
every appearance of solidity and depth. The observer, 
in order to appreciate the photograph, must place him- 
self in the exact axis representing the line front the 
camera to the objective, that is, he must be so placed 
that the photographs will fall exactly in line one above 
the other. Movement to one side or to the other of this 
line results in confusion and the photograph is at once 
blurred. Also, according to the eyesight of the ob- 
server, he must stand nearer to or farther away from 
the photograph. ; 


Photographing Rainbows 


One does not see a photograph of a rainbow as often 
as the frequency of the phenomenon would seem to 
justify, and it may be taken that the cause of this is 


_ to be found in the fact that a good many rainbow- 


photographs are failures. This is to be expected, as 
the bow does not differ so very greatly in luminosity 
from the background of sky against which it is gener- 
ally seen; and it is, therefore, difficult to bring it out 
with sufficient contrast. 

An orthochromatic plate and a color-screen are nec- 
essary if the rendering of the different bands is to be 
true; but this is not at all important. All that any 
monochrome rendering will give is an are with slightly 
differing depths of tone running along it, and vari- 
ation in the color-rendering will only alter quite im- 
perceptibly the position of the bands. At the same 
time, the orthochromatic plate and screen should be 
used if they are available, as they will help to differ- 
entiate the bow from its background of sky. 


The most important matter is to keep the exposure 
short enough and yet net too short, so that on develop- 
ment the greatest possible contrast will be obtained. 
To do this the landscape must be ignored entirely. We 
could not hope to give an exposure which would show 
this and the rainbow correctly at the same time. The 
writer obtained a rainbow very clearly by using the 
smallest stop in a Brownie camera, giving a shutter- 
exposure on Kodak (orthochromatic) film. But on 
another occasion the same conditions failed to show 
more than the faintest trace of the rainbow. 

As it must be, to some extent at least, a matter of 
luck whether the bow does or does not show, the best 
plan is to “hedge,” as they say in sporting-circles. 
One’s chances are increased by making several expo- 
sures of different lengths. Thus, with F/16, which 
might be used to cut down the light, we might give 
1/10, 1/50 and 1/100 second, and select from these 
the negative which showed the bow most clearly. 

Cuas. in The Amateur Photographer. 


Photo-Stereo-Synthesis 


Unper this dreadful name, remarks a British cotem- 
porary, M. Louis Lumiére has worked out a process to 
give to photographs that feeling of solidity which has 
hitherto only been obtainable by means of the stereo- 
scope. A striking example of the method—a portrait 
—will be shown at the forthcoming exhibition of the 
Royal Photographic Society. It has been made by 
making a succession of negatives, focusing first on the 
nearest part of the subject, and then moving the camera 
forward on guides by a succession of steps without 
altering the focusing. From these negatives, very 
thin positives are made and arranged one behind the 
other in proper order, separating them in accordance 
with the movement of the camera itself when they 
were made; and these positives are then viewed by 
means of diffused light from behind. One must stand 
straight in front of the combined transparencies, at a 
few feet distance, in order to obtain the impression of 
relief. It will be seen that at present the process is 
only of experimental interest, as the combination must 
consist of a number of transparencies on glass, and 
must be viewed in a particular manner; but we have no 
doubt that the example to be shown at the R. P. S. 
will receive a great deal of attention, were it only from 
the name of its distinguished inventor, to whom we 
owe, among a host of other things, the autochrome. 


To Preserve Labels on Bottles 


WE are indebted to Mr. Ralph B. Bonoit of Balti- 
more, Maryland, for a helpful suggestion with regard 
to preserving labels. Mr. Bonoit says, “I have no- 
ticed items, now and then, concerning different mix- 
tures in making up a solution to preserve labels on 
bottles. Most of these mean extra work. For some 
time, I have coated my labels with Valspar varnish 
after pasting them on bottles. I let them dry thor- 
oughly for twenty-four hours, at least, before filling 
the bottles with chemicals. Some of my bottles, la- 
belled as described, have been in use over a year and 
they are still in the first-class condition of a year ago.” 
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YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 150 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to PHoto-ErA MAGAZINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


Tue pastoral scene, in September, seems to have been 
offered purposely to draw the fire of O. C. C. Which 
the camerist considers the main point of interest is 
hard to tell, whether the mass of foliage overhead 
(giving the picture a top-heavy appearance), the two 
tree-trunks, the group of sheep or the fence-post in the 
foreground. In effect of light and shade, the picture 
is “confusion worse confounded.” The light seems to 
come from the left and, in the absence of title and data 
—which is regrettable—it may be in the early morning 
or the late afternoon, as the shadows are long. The 
only way I can see to improve the picture is by “etch- 
ing” on the negative, and that requires skill and ex- 
perience. Obliterate the first (darker) tree-trunk, 
replacing it by harmonizing material—foliage, if you 
like. With reducer eliminate the spots of sunlight on 


the other tree-trunk. Remove the post in the fore- 
ground, subdue the others, but maintain the ratio of 
tone. Slightly darken the path of the sun in the fore- 
ground and the lighted lower left corner, also the sky 
at the left of the remaining tree-trunk. By doing 
these things successfully, Mr. Workman will, I think, 
greatly improve his pastoral. 
Rosert M. Donce. 


Tuts print is one of the many that can be considered 
from two different angles. 1st, we can look at it, and 
criticise; or we can look into it, and criticise. We see 
things differently in each case. As we look at it we 
are conscious of its effect in toto; we see a heavy, dark 
mass of foliage pressing down from the top and a few 
splotches of sunlight. At first glance, the sheep are 
hardly noticeable. From this point of view we must 
criticise composition, balance, exposure, etc. The mo- 
tive does not matter. Perhaps from the standpoint of 
artistic photography this is the only way to consider a 
photo-record. But suppose we look into the print. 
We find ourselves under a nice, shady tree, enjoying, 
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THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


along with a small flock of sheep, a cool retreat on a 
very hotday. We cansee and feel the pastoral beauty 
which induced the photographer to make the exposure; 
we forgive him for any error he may have made from an 
artistic or technical standpoint. We do not care; we 
are content to remain in the shade of the tree. We 
may nap, perchance. Come to think of it, I believe 
that Mr. Workman has told a story very plainly. But 
we must look into the picture, not at it, to understand. 
GerorceE A. BEANE, Jr. 


TuE subject that could be made so full of restful and 
ideal repose, is spoiled by two big, black tree-trunks 
and some huddled-together, blurred sheep as a fore- 
ground. There is nothing to offset them—they em- 
phasise only one thing—themselves. The perspective, 
with a wire-fence cutting its middle, lacks balance, 
strength and beauty. The play of light and shade is 
unnatural. I should say inaccurate shutter-speed and 
dust in valve or on glass, was to blame for spots on 
tree-trunks. The picture is hazy, and the angle from 
which it was made is wrong. 

Frank La Bau Hiter. 


In my judgment, the picture in August is a conspicu- 
ous example of a print without any central or chief 
point of interest. All the elements vie with one an- 
other. The attention is, therefore, distracted from 
this point to that; and these features preclude all sem- 
blance of balance. The trees, specially the over-dark 


parts, offend, and the stiffly and starkly recurring 
fence-posts never could appear to advantage, in any 


‘picture. The sheep are poorly grouped, and appear 


to be seriously thinking about pushing their way 
through the wire-fence. At the lower left corner, the 
mass at base of trees cannot be identified, and if for 
only this reason, is an intrusion in the picture. Owing 
to these many faults, I think this particular view 
should not have been given a thought, as far as expend- 
ing time on the exposure is concerned. Surely, the 
maker has better photographs to show us. 
LynpsEY BouRKE. 


Tue author of this picture has certainly chosen a 
pleasing subject, for sheep in the pasture always sug- 
gest a restful quietude as well as beauty. However, 
the sheep in this picture are not distinct enough from 
the surrounding objects to attract the eye readily. 
The tones of the sheep and immediate object are too 
even; but this fault might be overcome by printing on 
a harder paper. The fence also makes it difficult to 
look at the sheep, as its straight line draws the eyes 
away. It would have been better to have the fence 
farther away, or at right angle with the camera. A 
more subdued background should have been selected, 
as the lighting in the field is pretty harsh. Possibly, 
a. little skilful reduction might help now. With this 
reduction and trimming about two inches from the top, 
I think a more even effect could be obtained. 

Warwick B. Mier. 
(Continued on page 26:3) 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


SYMBOLICALLY, gastronomically, is the king of all 
birds—in season—the turkey. But he is only the 
material expression of our joy that supersedes a nobler 
thought, a higher sentiment—thanksgiving for an 
abundant harvest, not only of the fruits of summer 
and autumn, but of other benefits that emanate from 
the divine Creator, the giver of all things. Let none 
of us be unmindful of the blessings that have been be- 
stowed upon us, in a manner befitting our deserts— 
yes, even prodigally, unstintingly, without discrimi- 
nation, free of injustice. And when our hearts turn 
earthward, towards those whom we would bless for 
gifts of love and friendship, let us surely remember our 
good and patriotic President, at Washington, who is 
earnestly striving—not by a display of empty rhet- 
oric, or words of arrogance and hypocrisy, but by acts 
of true and becoming Americanism, to make this 
again a country of Washington and of Lincoln. 

This bird, then, reared, fed and guarded for our epi- 
curean pleasure, well deserves the compliment of fit- 
ting portrayal by an artist of the camera—in this in- 
stance, John Smith. With the pride and display of a 
peacock, he struts along, quite unconscious of the fate 
that awaits him—at the hands of the executioner. 
Thus, he monopolises the November cover, and page 
237, having yielded successfully to the artist’s skill 
in circumstances as follows: 10 a.m.; dull light; 4x5 
Graflex; 61-inch B. & L. lens; stop, F/4.5; 1/25 sec- 
ond; Eastman Portrait Film; pyro, in tray. 

The charming frontispiece owes its origin to the 
interpretative skill of Signor Menocchio, of Turin, Italy. 
It was awarded Honorable Mention in our “ Home- 
Scenes” competition. It pictures a scene of domestic 
felicity and sincere, unaffected sisterly interest. The 
treatment of this ordinarily difficult theme is marked 
by true artistic feeling and technical skill. The action 
appears spontaneous, yielding a graceful, well-balanced 
group. The absence of data is to be regretted. 

The twin-pair of cupids, photograph by W. H. 
Brown, page 221, displays sufficient beauty and charm 
to merit a place on the canvas of an Italian Madonna. 
The youngsters were grouped and pictured in a profes- 
sional studio, which speaks well for the artist’s re- 
sourcefulness. 

Data: December; north light; 12.30 p.m.; 8x10 
studio-camera; 3A Suter portrait-lens; at full aper- 
ture; 14 second; plate, Seed 30; pyro; Artura print. 

The pictorial illustrations that accompany Dr. Dal- 
zell’s illuminating story, pages 222 to 228, evince ade- 
quate control of photographic resources and_ their 
skilful application to the subjects to be pictured. The 
data, which will be appreciated by those who contem- 
plate a visit to the interesting island of Tahiti, a 
French possession, are as follows: 

On the Quay, Papeete. June 25, 1920; 8.45 A.M.; 
Premo Film-Pack; 9-in. Telecentric; F/8; 1/16 second; 
Screen. 

Papeete. June 28, 1920; 12.45 p.m.; Premo Film- 
Pack; Ross Xpres; F/11; 1/32 second; K1 Screen. 

On the Shore, Tahiti. July 1, 1920; 11.15 a.m.; 
Wellington Anti-Screen; Ross Xpres; 1/32 second; 
Screen. 

Rue de Rivoli, Papeete. June 30, 1920; 1 p.m.; Premo 
Film-Pack; 9-inch Telecentric; F/6.8; 1/16 second. 


Quai de l’Uranie, Papeete. June 30, 1920; 3.30 p.m.; 
Premo Film-Pack; Ross Xpres; F/8; 14 second; K1 
Screen. 

A South-Sea Islander. July 6, 1920; noon; Premo 
Film-Pack; Ross Xpres; F/11; 1/32 second; K1 Screen. 

“Where the long-backed breakers croon, Their end- 
less ocean-legends to the lazy, locked lagoon.”—(Kip- 
ling.) (Exhibited at Scottish National Salon 1921.) 
July 1, 1920; 9.45 a.m.; Wellington Anti-Screen; Ross 
Xpres; F/11; 1 second; K1'% Screen; Hypo-Alum 
toned enlargement on rough cream bromide. 

In the Fringe of the Lagoon. July 1, 1920; 3.40 p.m.; 
Wellington Anti-Screen; Ross Xpres; F/11; 14 second; 
K1 Screen. 

Diadéme River, Tahiti. July 2, 1920; 3.30 p.M.; 
Premo Film-Pack; Ross Xpres; F/16; 1% second; 
K11% Screen. 

With rare good-nature supported by an international 
reputation as a first-rank photo-pictorialist, Mr. 
Zerbe permitted us to use his truly first photograph. 
Page 239. Disregarding the shortcomings that at- 
tended Mr. Zerbe’s initial photographic effort, there 
is a feature that merits high commendation, and that 
is the almost perfect symmetry of the composition—a 
symmetrical arrangement that would do credit to a 
painter of the Pre-Raphaelite school. Our friend had 
a sense of proportion, and of humor, even in the early 
days of his photographic career. It was not many 
years, however, before he began to make real pictures 
—pictures that stood the test of severe criticism. 
Naturally, as his taste grew and his artistic judgment 
ripened, he improved in his pictorial work, so that in 
1905 he entered prints in PHoro-ErA competitions 
that were awarded prizes. His successful sheep-pic- 
ture, entered in 1908, reproduced in January, 1909, 
and, again in the current issue, page 240, is a repre- 
sentative example of his artistic ability and poetic 
instinct. 

Data: July, 6 p.m.; fair light; 814-inch Goerz lens; 
stop, F/6.8; 1/50 second; Cramer Iso; pyro-acetone; 
carbon print from enlarged negative. 

Interesting and instructive though they are, the 
photographs made in a coal-mine, by Edw. W. Donald- 
son,.pages 242 to 247, are not of a character to lend 
themselves to artistic rendering. . A Hall Caine, with 
his magic pen, can picture scenes, episodes and dramas 
in regions away down in the earth, in a manner that 
no camerist can hope to rival. All the same, Mr. 
Donaldson has succeeded in imparting a realism to 
his pictures that may create a desire among camerists 
to risk a photographic visit to the “infernal regions.” 

Data: Typical mining town. Page 242. The 
large mound in the foreground is slate taken from the 
mines. Heading in mines. Page 243. Three flashes 
—l% ounce each in foreground; 1 ounce behind camera. 
Photographic party and miners resting, in mined-out 
aren. Page 245. Two flashes simultaneously; side— 
V% ounce; front—4 ounce; lens used at F/16. Loader 
and his “‘ Buddy,” mining pillar coal. Page 245. Be- 
yond the block on which they are working, the coal has 
all been taken out; the hill has fallen in. 14 ounce of 
powder; at stop, F/11; impossible to dodge post at 
right. Mass of slate fallen from roof. Page 246. 
Two flashes; 1 ounce behind rock in foreground, and 
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1% ounce behind camera. Track buried under slate. 
Page 247. Track-men preparing to clean it up. 
Roof, which was normally four feet high, has fallen to 
a height of twenty feet. One ounce of powder; F/16. 

As a maker of attractive and technically perfect 
pictures, E. M. Barker enjoys a high reputation. His 
“Emanuel Episcopal Church,” Baltimore, Md., page 
248, is a photograph difficult to criticise. This is the 
picture meant by Mr. Barker—page 180, October issue, 
and not “Hampton Roads.” Those data, same as 
below, apply to picture, page 248. 

Data: October, 12.45; bright light; 4 D (4x 5) East- 
man Kodak; 5!4-inch Dallmeyer; stop, 128; 3-time 
color-screen; 9 seconds; Hammer Red Label; pyro; en- 
larged on P.M.C. Bromide. 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


THERE is an expanse, a distance and a vastness in 
Mr. Moebus’ well-spaced and well-proportioned ma- 
rine, page 251, that make a deep impression on the be- 
holder. The atmospheric perspective throughout this 
finely constructed picture merits high praise. It does 
one good, too, to know that multi-masted ships are 
still with us, and that for propulsion they rely on 
natural, rather than artificial means, with which latter 
are associated thoughts of strikes, contention, greed, 
and the like. It is a pleasant change from the huge 
steel-ships to wooden craft that “sail the ocean blue.” 

Data: June, 5 p.m.; good light; 3144x414 Goerz 
camera; 31-inch Goerz; stop, F/16; 1/50 second; 
film; pyro; print on Wellington paper. 

“‘Jack’s Ashore,” by our overseas faithful contrib- 
utor, J. Herbert Saunders, page 252, is an attractive 
and unconventional theme—something that makes an 
appeal to the imagination. We hope, however, that 
Jack is behaving himself, while on shore, and that he is a 
credit to his navy. Whether Jack’s boat belongs to 
one of the destroyers anchored in the stream, in the 
background, would be hard to tell. A nautical expert, 
or one familiar with the locality pictured by our ar- 
tist, may be able to determine whether Jack arrived at 
high tide, and during his absence the tide went out; 
for, it is not likely that, if he belonged to the flotilla, he 
would drag his boat across the flats. In any event, 
it may be a question of artistic license, which, from a 
photographic viewpoint, I do not approve. 

Data: June, afternoon; diffused light; 314x414 Re- 
flex camera; 534-inch Anastigmat; stop, F/8; 1/25 
second; Wellington Anti-screen; Metol; enlarged on 
Eastman Cream P.M.C. Bromide. 

Mr. Davis’ wave dashing against the rocks, page 
253, is a theme which the artist has interpreted a num- 
ber of times, but always with masterly skill. Superbly 
executed though it is, the “Surging Wave” had to 
give way to a less familiar theme. 

Data: Autunin; 10.15 a.m.; light sun; 214 x 314 Con- 
ley, Jr. Camera; 414-inch R. R. lens; stop, F/22; 1/50 
second; Ansco Speedex Film; pyro; print on Velours 
Black Rough. 


Beginners’ Competition 


Our regular readers will recall that, in pictorial sub- 
ject and treatment, the first-prize pictures in the Be- 
ginners’ Competition occasionally rival a correspond- 
ingly successful one in the Advanced Competition, 
This is true of Charles Clayton’s “Beach of Dreams,” 
page 257. The subject has been well chosen and fits 
the title admirably. The conception and handling of 
this delightful theme speak well for the maker's genu- 
ine artistic feeling, refined sentiment and sense of 
beauty. The uniformly mellow tone and atmospheric 
quality add greatly to this highly meritorious achieve- 


ment. It would be easy to suggest that the sky be a 
little higher—to be in better proportion to the lower 
section (beach and sea) or that the clouds be made to 
appear less conspicuous so as not to detract from the 
beauty of the beach; but—were I not sure of the genu- 
ineness of the original photograph, I could be easily 
persuaded to accept it as a photographic copy of a 
painting. 

Data: July, 2.30 p.m.; bright sun; heavy clouds; 
3A Kodak; used on tripod; 1/160 second; film; East- 
man Tank Dev. Powders; print, Azo No. 2 Hard. 

“Our Home-made Canoe,” page 258, reveals an- 
other picture-maker of sterling merit. Though the 
offering cannot boast impressive dimensions, it holds 
the beholder’s attention by reason of its natural beauty 
and human interest. The effect of producing a picture 
divided into twe equal parts has been happily avoided 
by the inclusion of the canoe with its two conspicuous 
occupants, and having it placed in the right spot. 
The blank sky is not a very serious offense; but it is 
very easy to improve it by toning it gradually in the 
printing, to facilitate which a slow printing-medium 
and subdued light are necessary. 

Data: June, 10 a.M.; strong light; @C Folding 
Brownie; 5!4-inch R.R. lens; stop, U.S. 8; 1/25 sec- 
ond; Eastman Speed Film; Elon-hydro, in tank; 
Velox contact-print. 


Example of Interpretation 


THE subject that will call forth the creative ability 
of interested participants until the last week of De- 
cember next, indoor-genres, has always been found to 
be welcome. It was delightfully interpreted by L. O. 
Bogart, seven years ago, and, despite its shortcomings 
in arrangement, his print was honored by the PHoto- 
Era jury. It is presented on page 254, and should 
serve as a practical suggestion to our interested friends, 
who can take advantage of similar and other oppor- 
tunities as soon as agreeable, now that indoor-activi- 
ties will be the order of the day—or evening. 

Data: 5x7 Premo Camera; B. & L. R.R. lens; stop, 
U.S. 8; flashlight; No. 3 Eastman Powder, divided so 
that 34 was used as a front light, and 4 as a rear 
(supplementary) light. Stanley plate; pyro, in tray; 
print, 5x7 Azo Hard. A critical analysis of this en- 
grossing picture will be found on page 314, June, 1914. 


Our Contributing Critics 


Tue picture that is to test the critical acumen and 
constructive helpfulness of our Junior Editors was an 
entry in the Still-Life competition, held several years 
ago. The author, an enthusiastic worker, was a resi- 
dent of Canada till the beginning of the present year. 
As she could not be reached, the necessary data are 
lacking. The title, “Reflections,” page 260, seems to 
explain the motive of this very interesting study. 


O. C. C. Criticisms (continued) 


As one of your contributing critics, I tender the 
following on the pastoral bit that you have selected to 
be criticised, this month. In my opinion, the artist 
has picked a difficult angle to handle this subject. The 
fence, sheep and trees give both a crowded and un- 
balanced effect. There is also a conflicting interest 
between the sheep and the lighter, middle distance. 
This middle distance also slants downward out of the 
picture and is accentuated by the sky-line of the dis- 
tant orchard and the drooping branches of the near 
tree. Half an inch cut off the top of the picture would 
eliminate the jarring angle caused by the dark limb ex- 
tending from the tree in the foreground. 

Atson WHEELER. 
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ON THE GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


Photographic Courage 


As the average camerist knows, there are two 
kinds of courage, physical and moral. Of the former 
kind many daring feats are on record—the motion- 
picture photographer, particularly, leading in this 
respect. Moral courage may be sub-divided into 
several classes, one of which I do not approve, and 
which I have condemned on several occasions. It is 
making exposures of subjects which would seem to re- 
quire special permission, but which are usually made 
without it. The kind of moral courage that merits 
my admiration is associated with a series of stories now 
running in PHoro-Era MaGazine under the heading 
of “My First Photograph.” 

In requesting the many photo-pictorialists for an 
account of their first experience and sensation in con- 
nection with the making of their very first photograph, 
I stipulated that a print of their initial experiment 
was to be supplied at the same time, and to be pub- 
lished with the story. It did not matter whether the 
first photograph was successful or embarrassingly 
otherwise; but, whatever it was, it should accompany 
the narrative of the very first photographic exposure. 
Naturally, some of the photographers demurred, on 
the ground that they should not care to have any one 
outside the family behold the unsuccessful character 
of their first attempt in practical photography. And 
who can blame them? When, however, these accom- 
modating photographers understood that one of their 
later successes, published in PHoro-Era in the past, 
would accompany their story and show a pleasing con- 
trast between an unsuccessful attempt and a satis- 
factory and artistic one, they changed their reluctance 
to willingness, and furnished a print of their initial 
photograph. Nevertheless, it required no small 
degree of courage to permit the world to see a picture 
which the maker would prefer to conceal from public 
gaze. Nor were the ladies less courageous than the 
men—in fact, they were not a bit squeamish with re- 
gard to telling the story of their very first photographic 
attempt which occurred twenty-five or more years 
ago! As one of them wrote me: “No; I am not at all 
ashamed of my age when you consider that those 
whom I photographed many years ago are grown up 
and have families of their own!” If this is not an 
exemplification of courage, then some one please en- 
lighten me. 


The Three Elevators 


Ir was pure chance that the only photo-pictorial 
displays by amateur workers, at the recent photog- 
raphers’ convention at Springfield, were by three 
prominent members of the Portland (Maine) Camera 
Club, viz., Lovejoy, Libby and Latimer—the three L’s, 
as it were. 

Now, Latimer, always ready with some amusing 
ancedote, will want to take liberties with this singular 
circumstance by referring to a certain abode of ele- 
vated temperature! As for myself—profiting by the 
coincidence of the three L’s—I prefer to think that the 
three pictorialists have helped to elevate the artistic 
standard of the Portland Camera Club, 


A Freak-Overexposure 


Ir is well known that an extreme overexposure 
causes a direct positive instead of a negative, when 
developed. The following incident, corroborated by 
a correspondent in an English cotemporary, is an ex- 
ample of this reversal of the latent image. It seems 
that an English photo-dealer put a roll into a Vest- 
Pocket Kodak, fitted with an F/8 lens, and turned the 
film to number 1, with the intention of making some 
snapshots. Something came up which made him for- 
get all about his camera, which he had put aside. 
Needing a camera to add to the window-display, his 
assistant took this particular camera, accidentally 
opening the shutter, and placed it in the window di- 
rectly facing in the direction of the house opposite. 
The camera, with shutter open, thus remained for about 
six weeks, no one being aware of the facts in the case. 
Wishing to use the camera after the six weeks’ display 
in the show-window, the proprietor took it out and, 
seeing the exposure number 1 wound up, turned the 
film to number 2, went out and exposed the remaining 
part of the film. In unrolling the exposed film, the 
photo-finisher discovered—even before placing it in 
the developing-solution—that a clear picture of the 
house opposite the photo-dealers’ store was clearly 
printed on the film, but in the form of a negative. 
Even after it was developed with the rest of the film, 
this strangely created negative underwent no change, 
when the photo-finisher reasonably expected that it 
would change into a perfectly opaque and dead black! 
Although this incident occurred during the hot season, 
it is not to be classed with the usual sea-serpent story 
or fishing-experience. It is true in every detail, and 
confirmed by trustworthy persons. 


The Trials of a Model 


A WELL-KNOWN Washington photographer, on a 
camera-tour in North Carolina, last spring, was look- 
ing about for a pleasing subject, when he discovered 
an old negress in the. immediate vicinity gathering 
wood. Seeing the possibility of some artistic studies, 
he beckoned to her and asked that she be seated on a 
little mound in the foreground, and pretending to be 
engaged in mending a rip in her dress, and thus form 
the subject of an interesting picture. 

The old woman consented, and, after the camerist 
had exposed a plate on her, she inquired: “‘ Massa, how 
long have I done got to sit here?” 

“Oh, just about fifteen minutes,” replied the camer- 
ist. 

After a short interval, the old negress began to mani- 
fest considerable uneasiness, and asked the photog- 
rapher if the sitting were over. Noticing her anx- 
iety, he replied: 

“Just about three minutes more; but why so 
anxious?” 

“Well,” replied she, “I’ve got lots o’ time; but I’ve 
done sittin’ on an ant-hill, sir!” 

Adapted from The Craftsman. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


A. B. P—To prepare a combined developer- 
fixer for ferrotype-plates the following formula may 
be of service: 


Water, to make 40 ozs. fluid 


Hydroquinone 3 oz. 

Sodium Sulphite 4 ozs. 
Sodium Carbonate 4 ozs. 
Hyposulphite 8 ozs. 


Liquid Ammonia, .880 2 fluid ozs. 

The use of more ammonia gives greater contrast. 
The plates are developed and partly fixed in two or 
three minutes, after which they may be examined 
in daylight and fixed in plain hypo. 

C. H. W.—Long bellows are required to copy 
objects natural size or nearly so. Often very 
satisfactory copies are made by using so-called portrait- 
attachments and copying-lenses in connection with the 
lens supplied with the camera. Technically, the best 
results are obtained by using a plate-camera equipped 
with a double- or triple-extension bellows and ground- 
glass for focusing. 

P. C.O.—On a fishing-trip, films are prefer- 
able to the use of plates unless accurate scientific 
photography is to be attempted. The almost exclusive 
use of films throughout the World War is proof enough 
that satisfactory results are obtained. In your case, 
weight is an important item; and likewise the danger of 
breakage must be considered. A small vest-pocket 
roll-film camera equipped with an anastigmat lens 
should meet your requirements efficiently. The best 
negatives may be enlarged to 5 x 7 or even 8 x 10. 

L. A—Liver of sulphur used in sepia- 
toning, according to Merck’s Index, is the so-called 
“Potassa Sulphide”; Hepar Sulfuris; Fries: potass- 
carbonate with sublimed sulphur, by fusion. Mixture 
containing potassium trisulphide potass.  thio- 
sulphate. Yellowish-brown Jumps; faint hydrogen- 
sulphide odor; alkaline, bitter taste. 

G. M.—Prints on semi-mat paper are pre- 
ferred to glossy ones. The outstanding features 
of a prize-winning print are originality of theme or sub- 
ject, and artistic interpretation and technical excel- 
lence—which latter does not mean microscopic def- 
inition! If you will please get a copy of Puoro-Era 
MaGazine, and look it over carefully, you will see what 
is required, 

J. VY. H—The change from a rectilinear lens 
to an anastigmat requires close attention. 
You say that your new roll-film camera, fitted with 
B. & L. Zeiss Tessar II B F/6.3 lens is causing you 
more trouble than your old box camera ever did, and 
that you cannot obtain sharp pictures. Since your 
new equipment has no groundglass, it is of great im- 
portance that you estimate distances correctly. If 
you have a good idea of distance, and the trouble still 
continues, it may be due to the fact that the focusing- 
scale is not properly adjusted. An anastigmat lens 
must be focused very carefully, as a slight movement 
forward or backward renders the picture sharp or out 
of focus. We would suggest that you use stop F/8 and 
a shutter-speed of about 1/50 of a second, and make sev- 
eral pictures without altering the stop or speed. With 
the lens and shutter set as indicated, you should obtain 
clear sharp pictures from about twenty feet in front of 


the camera to infinity. Should this test not prove satis- 
factory, we would suggest that you take the camera 
to a competent camera repair-man and have him check 
up the focusing-scale. 

B. H. W——An F/4.5 lens stopped down to 
F/6.3 is identical in speed to another lens that 
works at F/6.3. The speed in this case is not a matter 
of the construction of the lens, but the size of the stop. 

l.. J. E—Long-focus lenses generally im- 
prove the perspective; at the same time, they nar- 
row the angle of the picture to such an extent that the 
field of view is reduced. The entire matter depends 
upon the work in hand. For pictorial photography, it 
is better to have a lens of fairly long focus than one 
that is too short. 

W. B. C.—If there is depth of focus in a small 
negative, it will appear in the enlargement; 
if in the small negative there is no depth of focus, no 
amount of enlarging will put it there. It must be re- 
membered that enlarging cannot put into a_ picture 
that which is not in the negative. With this in mind it 
is advisable to obtain depth of focus at the time the 
picture is mad 

P. 'T. brilliaucy of blue-prints may 
be improved by the following method, though 
the shadows have always a tendency to block up. 
Expose a trifle longer than usual, and before putting in 
water, immerse and leave for about five minutes in a 
bath of strong ammonia one part to one hundred parts 
of water. Wash thoroughly—then develop the weak 
gray print-in a solution of citric acid five parts to one 
hundred parts water. The prints change from gray to 
green, then to blue. Wash well. 

©. P_—Brush development of gaslight prints 
is not difficult. The print to be developed is first 
thoroughly wet in water, then placed on a sheet of glass 
supported at an angle in a developing-tray and the 
surface water blotted off. The usual developer is di- 
luted with about one-fourth its bulk of glycerine and 
applied with a rather wide rubber-set brush. It is pos- 
sible to produce very pretty sketchy effects by this 
method. A smaller brush dipped in stronger developer 
may be used to bring out detail, or dipped in glycerine 
to hold back certain parts. 

V. B. E—It is possible to stain negatives for 
the improvement of printing quality. Ifa plate 
is flat and lacking in detail it may be strengthened by 
immersion in a solution of gray-blue aniline. The color 
is absorbed in proportion to the amount of silver re- 
duced, and the printing detail is greatly improved. 

J. H. R.—Sodium sulphantimoniate is the 
chemical designation of Schlippe’s salt. It is 
composed of rather large yellow-reddish tetrahedral 
crystals that are soluble in water. It is used as a rede- 
veloping-agent for sulphide-toning and for intensifying 
negatives after mercurial bleaching. It is regularly 
listed in Merck’s chemical catalog. 

T. W. H—Cloud-effects may be obtained 
without the use of a ray-filter; but a good filter 
is to be advised. Modern orthochromatic plates and 
films help wonderfully to reproduce cloud-effects with- 
out a filter and often it is possible, early or late in the 
day. to make beautiful cloud-pictures without a ray- 

ter. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 


Britain Imposes Duty on Imported 
Photo-Goods 


Tue House of Commons has at last come to the aid 
of the British photo-manufacturers. Beginning with 
October 1, this year, certain photographic goods im- 
ported into England from countries overseas (not part 
of the British Empire) will be subject to an import- 
duty equal to one-third of the value of the goods. In 
Class A (optical glass and optical elements) unmounted 
photographic and projection lenses, unmounted con- 
densing-lenses and optical light-filters are included. 
Class B (optical instruments) includes photographic 
cameras, with or without lenses, view-finders, optical 
lanterns, stereoscopes, kinematographic and photo- 
micrographic apparatus, also mounted photo-lenses 
and condensors. Among the chemical substances, 
subject to 33 1/3 per cent duty, are such commonly 
used developers as amidol, glycin, hydroquinone, metol, 
paramidophenol and py rogallic acid. 

This long-delayed and for some time necessary im- 
port-duty will apply to goods imported from the United 
States equally to those from countries such as France 
and Germany whose currency is greatly depreciated. 
The value of any imported goods for the purposes of 
the Act is taken at the price which an importer 
would give for the goods if the goods were delivered to 
him freight and insurance paid at the port of importa- 
tion, and duty is to be paid on that value as fixed by 
the Commissioners. 

It will be interesting to note to what extent, if any, 
there will be a decrease in Britain’s consumption of 
German-made photographic products which are affected 
by this new tariff. At any rate, this protective 
tariff, rather than a governmental source of revenue, 
should have the effect to increase the sales-price of these 
imported goods, but to what degree—as applied to 
goods coming from Germany, which is a country of 
resourcefulness, as well as of low manufacturing-costs 
—remains to be seen. 


An Interesting Comment 


In the August issue of PHoto-ErA MAGAzINE we 
ventured a suggestion to our cotemporary The Photo- 
graphic Dealer of London, England with regard to the 
influx in England of German cameras and lenses. Be- 
low is the comment of our esteemed cotemporary. 

“Our American cotemporary, PHoro-Era Maaa- 
ZINE, ventures to tender us a little advice on the sub- 
ject of German cameras and photographic supplies. 
After quoting our comments on the subject in a pre- 
vious issue, in which we stated that the level-headed 
dealer will know perfectly well that his future depends 
upon the prosperity of the British industry, and that 
he will, therefore, see to it that the British manufac- 
turer has his fullest support, our cotemporary says 
‘might it not be well for the patriotic Photographic 
Dealer to encourage the adoption of a protective tariff, 
rather than to appeal to dealers and consumers to ab- 
stain from buying cameras, lenses and chemicals of 
German manufacture.’ Very subtle advice, indeed, 
but unfortunately we have not failed to observe that 


our American allies in the Great War have long since 
availed themselves of the opportunity of reopening 
trade relations with Germany. American photo- 
graphic journals are spattered all over with announce- 
ments of German goods, and, as these are paid for, we 
assume the guiding principle has not been unconnected 
with money-making. 

are content that Pooro-Era MaGazine should 
continue to profit by the advertisements of German 
products, so long as our readers see the wisdom of the 
advice which has so frequently been tendered in these 
notes. The action of the Photographic Dealers Asso- 
ciation is to be highly commended. The British manu- 
facturers have shown their willingness to co-operate 
with the dealers in every way; they have and are spend- 
ing vast sums of money in propaganda with a view to 
increasing the number of photographers, and so long 
as they have the goodwill and full support of the deal- 
ers, this happy condition of affairs will continue. No 
British photographic dealer need envy his American 
confrére, for in no country in the world does a bet- 
ter relationship exist between manufacturer and dealer 
than in Great Britain.” 


A Correction 


Tue closing line of our editorial reference to the pic- 
torial activity of Nancy Ford Cones, in the September 
issue, appears to be a misstatement. Mrs. Cones in- 
forms us that, besides attending to her professional 
home-portraiture, she gives whatever time she can 
spare to pictorial work. Among other pictorial ac- 
tivities, she and her husband are preparing a collec- 
tion of about fifty gum-prints which is to be exhibited 
at the Cincinnati Museum of Art, in November. An 
artist of Mrs. Cones’ ability surely never could aban- 
don pictorial photography, unless incapacitated; and, 
fortunately, Mrs. Cones is in good health and an en- 
thusiastic worker. 


Studio-Portraits at Springfield 


To interested readers of our account of the Spring- 
field Convention, we would say that the portraits 
made in Mahogany Hall, by the eminent studio-photog- 
raphers, Garo, Buxbaum, and Erickson, were not 
free, as generally supposed. The modest sum of $5.00 
was charged for each sitting, which included from one 
to three positions. Eastman 8x10 Portrait Films and 
plates were used by the three artists. The illumina- 
tion was daylight—which came from tall windows 
which were properly screened—Halldorsen’s Portrait 
Flashlamp, and the Prosch Mazda 3c. 400 watt hand- 
lamp (specially made after Mr. Buxbaum’s design). 


Camera Correspondents Encouraged 


EvIpENTLY, journalism of the future holds extended 
possibilities for the newspaperman who can use a 
camera. In the list of questions put to representatives 
by the management of a picture-paper, that is now en- 
gaged in revising its list of correspondents, occurs the 
inquiry: ‘““Can you make photographs or arrange for 
them to be made?”—Newspaper World. 
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Exposure-Meters and the ‘‘Dull’’ Season 


Way is it that some photographic dealers “throw up 
their hands,” figuratively speaking, as soon as the 
short, dull days of autumn and early winter arrive? 
For some unexplained reason they appear to assume 
that “the season is over” and that there is nothing to 
do but hibernate for the winter. This state of mind 
is one factor in slowing up photographic activities and 
the sale of cameras during the fall and winter. 

No one will deny that the American market offers 
several excellent exposure-meters, any one of which 
will enable the intelligent beginner or amateur photog- 
rapher to make good pictures all winter long. Why 
would it not be a good plan for some dealers who 
complain of slack business to stimulate the sale of expo- 
sure-meters to the end that their customers would 
not cease their camera-work and thus cause a “slump” 
in the sales and photo-finishing departments? A 
little extra effort to convince the amateur that with a 
good exposure-meter he can make satisfactory pictures 
all winter long, will bear fruit in a very short time to 
the mutual delight of the camerist and dealer. 

Photography has no seasons. It is an all-the-year- 
round pastime or profession. Some dealers are to 
blame for the very conditions that seem to be so hard 
to meet at present. Unintentionally, to be sure, they 
have let the idea gain momentum that the fall and 
winter are “poor’’ seasons, that the camerist cannot 
be expected to make good pictures in the dull light, 
that the cold weather will “freeze up’ the camera- 
mechanism, etc. No wonder the beginner or the 
amateur becomes discouraged and does not even try 
to make pictures. How different this might be if each 
dealer would resort to the same “live” sales-talk that 
he uses during the spring and summer months; and, in 
addition, show convincingly the practical value of a 
good exposure-meter at this season of the year. It can 
be done and is being done by wide-awake dealers who 
see in such a campaign an excellent opportunity to 
maintain interest in photography and thus turn hith- 
erto “dull” seasons into profit for the camerist and 
photo-finisher alike. Let it be remembered that mod- 
ern cameras, used intelligently with the aid of a good 
exposure-meter, will make satisfactory pictures in 
dull light and that some of the best photographs ever 
made owe their beauty and appeal to the absence of 
strong actinic light. To say the least, is not a cam- 
paign for the-all-year-round photography worth try- 


ing out? 
A. H. B. 


Southern California Camera Club 


Ar the last annual election, in September, of the 
Southern California Camera Club, Los Angeles, the 
following officers were elected: president, Ralph G. 
Hawkins; vice-president, Claude Williams; secretary, 
Miss Frances Purdy; treasurer, E. R. Tabor; board 
of governors, R. M. Weed, Orrie P. Close, W. L. Jen- 
nings. 

The following committees were appointed: program- 
committee, R. M. Weed, Miss O. P. Close, F. F. May- 
ben; print-committee, R. P. Mansfield; outing-com- 
mittee, Mr. Mackey, Mrs. Mackey, Miss Ethel Mc- 
Dowell, Mr. Hastings, Miss Beatrice Cope; lantern- 
slide committee, W. C. Sawyer; house-committee, E. R. 
Tabor, Claude Williams, William Felix; library-com- 
mittee, W. C. Sawyer; publicity-committee, R. 
van Oosting, Jr. 


R. L. van Oostina, Jr. 


Dr. Lovejoy’s One-Man Show 


Dr. Rupert S. Lovesoy, a member of the Portland 
Camera Club of Maine, whose exhibit was a prominent 
art-feature at the Photographers’ Convention, Spring- 
field, Mass., last September, will have a one-man 
show at the Camera Club, New York City, beginning 
November 1, 1921. Dr. Lovejoy is a quiet, but 
highly successful, worker in the field of pictorial 
photography, and his exhibit should, and doubtless 
will, attract much favorable attention. 


Pivotal Points in Photography 


THERE is a story told of aman who became lost in a 
thick forest. When he was finally rescued, he was 
asked how he came to wander into such a trackless 
forest. He replied that he could not see the forest on 
account of the trees! So it is, sometimes, in photog- 
raphy. The amateur or professional cannot see the 
solution of his photographic difficulties on account of 
the number of textbooks, catalogs and printed instruc- 
tions that meet his gaze on all sides. Later on, he will 
find that the books and instructions would have helped 
him immensely; but he was not prepared at the time 
to appreciate their value. All of which leads to our 
advice to obtain a copy of “Pivotal Points in Photog- 
raphy,” issued by Burroughs Wellcome and Company, 
manufacturers of the well-known “Tabloid” photo- 
graphic and pharmaceutical products. In this attrac- 
tive, well-written, illustrated booklet the reader will 
not be troubled by superfluous photographic “trees” 
which otherwise might obscure his vision of the path- 
way to photographic success. 


Photography and Art 


A LEADING article in The Times recently, on the sub- 
ject of art and photography, seemed at the first glance 
to be intended to reopen an old controversy, a con- 
troversy which, as far as photographers are concerned 
—and they alone are in a position to form a correct 
view—has settled itself. A study of the article, con- 
tinues a British editorial, revealed the fact that it was 
only concerned with the use of photographs of paint- 
ings in art-teaching, a use which The Times writer and 
the headmaster of some unnamed art-school agreed in 
condemning. If nothing more were meant than to 
suggest that it is far better for a student to be able to 
study the original painting than any monochrome 
photograph of it, no one would be likely to take any 
exception. Manifestly, the original would be the bet- 
ter. But when the article goes beyond that, and avers a 
preference for a copy by hand into which the copyist 
has introduced some of his own personal expression, 
telling us not what the painting is, but what it seems to 
him to be, the ground is much more debatable. The 
impression we gathered was that the writer in question 
had only the journalist’s or the painter's knowledge 
of photography; if he had a real familiarity with its 
processes, he would take a different view, both of its 
fidelity and of its mechanical character. It was evident 
that he believed a photograph of a painting to be nec- 
essarily something of the nature of a rigid facsimile. 
A photograph of an engraving, pencil-drawing, or other 
monochrome-design may be so strict a fac-simile that 
it would need an expert to tell the original from the 
copy; but the moment the question of the reproduc- 
tion of color in monochrome is introduced, the case 1s 
different. It is true that a strictly literal photograph 
can be made, but it does not at all follow that it will be. 
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THAT PLEASANT EXPRESSION 


HES SuPPOSEO YO Bt 

A GOOD PHOTOGRAPHER TOO 
EXPRESSION IS ALL 
RONG— | NEVER Loox 
LIKE 


1 WAD MY PICTURE “TAKEN WHILE 
Nov WERE AWAY ANDY= I'M SO 
DISAPPOINTED “THEM — 1 


Pony LIKE “THEM AT 
LOOK NATURALS 


WHEN HE YOU Loox 
PLEASANT You DIDN'T 
LOOK NATURAL — 
AND WHEN YOU LOOKED 
NATURAL You 
Look PLEASANYT= 


WELL DON'T GLAME 
WE PHCTOGRAPHER HE 
DID WE BEST HE Could — 
HE DIDN'T DRAW WITH 
MIS HAND=— THE CAMERA 
CAVOWT You AS You 


Courtesy of Boston Traveler. Chicago Tribune, copyright 


““THE GUMPS”, CARTOON BY SIDNEY SMITH 


That Pleasant Expression 


One of the most popular cartoons published by the 
Boston Traveler is the continuous, daily performance by 
Mr. and Mrs. Gump, in which either or both of these 
characters may be seen. It is either the eccentric 
philosopher, Andy Gump, with his dry humor and 
retrospective views of life, or his practical, faithful 
spouse with a lot of good, common sense, who engages 
our attention for a few happy moments every evening. 
Once in a while, the topic of discussion or dispute is 
of an artistic character, and when it happens to be of 
interest to the photographer, or the artist, we are glad 
to present it to our readers, as is the case to-day. For 
this privilege, we are indebted to the courtesy of our 
brother-editor of the Boston Traveler, and to the Chi- 
cago Tribune, by whom these cartoons are copyrighted. 


Another Step in Simplified Developing 


Wirnovt a doubt, the popularity of amateur photog- 
raphy is due, in large measure, to its simplification by 
the leading manufacturers. The so-called ‘‘messy” 
operations have been virtually eliminated for the be- 
ginner and the amateur. In fact, a darkroom is more 
of a luxury than a necessity for the average camerist. 
Even a developing-tank is no longer needed. The 
Sweetland Daylight Film Developer, patented by Er- 
nest J. Sweetland, may be carried in an overcoat- 
pocket. Results equai to the best darkroom develop- 
ment have been obtained at a minimum of expense and 
time. Burke & James, Inc., who are introducing this 
latest step in simplified developing-equipment, will be 
glad to supply further information. 


The Camera Bargain-List 


Wen: it not for the reliable camera-exchange, there 
would be many amateur and _ professional photog- 
raphers who would be unable to afford and use the 
photographic equipment that they desire or really 
need. A well-prepared camera bargain-list is the means 
used by camera-exchanges to call attention to their 
stock of cameras, lenses and accessories. Obviously, 
no bargain-list can remain up-to-the-minute for more 
than a short time as the items listed are usually sold 
before many days. Hence, when an exchange as well 
known as Abe Cohen’s Exchange, Inc. announces a 
new bargain-list, it is advisable to obtain it as soon as 
possible. It should be remembered that orders to 
camera-exchanges are filled as received; and that second 
and even third choices should always be given. 


J. Herbert Saunders—Lens-Representative 


_ Mr. J. Hersert Saunvers of Leeds, England. who 
is well known to Puoto-Era readers for many years 
past as a successful contributor to Photo-Era Ad- 
vanced Competitions, where he has won a number of 
prizes. has been appointed the British representative 
of the Struss Pictorial Lens. As Mr. Saunders is a 
pictorialist, in every sense of the word, and an intel- 
ligent user of the soft-focus lens, he will contribute 
materially to the success, in Great Britain, of the 
American optical product. 


A Real Service 


Tr is always pleasant to see a thing done that will be 
of benefit to a large number of persons. It is good 
business for a manufacturer to push his own products 
and to give them the best possible publicity. How- 
ever, it is gratifying to note that in the photographic 
field a number of manufacturers give the amateur and 
professional photographers the benefit of results 
achieved by exhaustive and expensive research-work 
without insisting that their own products be used. In 
this connection, the Ansco Company has issued re- 
cently a little folder, ‘Tank Formulas for Developing 
Roll-Film,” that will enable the photo-finisher to make 
up an excellent tank-developer to suit any and all 
standard roll-films. The formulas are so given that 
quantities from one gallon to forty gallons may be pre- 
pared easily and quickly. It may not be amiss to add 
that readers who own, or would like to own, a good 
vest-pocket camera will be interested to read the new 
folders now obtainable from the same company or 
from photographic dealers. 


J. W. Pondelicek, Professional Illustrator 


James WALLACE PonpDeELICEK, the well-known photo- 
pictorialist and interpreter of portrait-characterisa- 
tion, has associated himself with Robert Conklin, 
widely known among advertisers and publishers, the 
two constituting the firm of Pondelicek and Conklin, 
prepared to furnish original photographs, on order, 
for illustrations of the highest artistic character. 

Work of Mr. Pondelicek has appeared in Puoro- 
Era MaGazine, during the past few years, showing 
him to be a master of composition and figure-photog- 
raphy. We wish these two artist-workers all possible 
success and prosperity. 
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LONDON 


CARINE AND WILL CADBY 


LETTER 


Tue experienced photographer's nightmare is that 
one day photography will come to an end, and that 
there will be nothing left to do but the old, old sub- 
jects, treated in the old, old manner; and it was rather 
with this pessimistic spirit that we went to see the 
new exhibition of the London Salon. 

We need not have entertained these gloomy appre- 
hensions, for had we not heard rumors of a wonderful 
invention which was to link up sculpture with pho- 
tography, and to create bas-reliefs instead of black-and- 
white prints? However, quite apart from this sen- 
sational innovation, this year’s Salon proves that 
photography is still going ahead. It is a cheery and 
stimulating show, and there are plenty of new ideas. 
But what one would like to do would be to sort them 
out—to have one end of the gallery for the new, and 
the other for the old, for there is no doubt that the 
public would consider itself cheated if its old favorites 
found no place on the walls. But, personally, we think 
that unless these exhibitors feel their work to be better, 
or at least different, from that of last year, it would be 
sound to take a holiday for a time till they get a fresh 
mental outlook. 

Somehow, the old, old story in photography is de- 
pressing. We are bored with the same ideis.and the 
same treatment; but it is a sheer delight to come face 
to face with such a print as that called, simply, “ Por- 
trait,” by the Earl of Carnarvon. It is not only good 
technical photography, but is inspiritingly original. 
The face is entirely in shadow, but luminous, story- 
telling shadow, a highlight being placed below the 
chin—a somewhat daring arrangement, the subtle 
effect of which seems to us as interesting as anything 
in the exhibition. There are not many portraits, this 
year; but with few exceptions they are remarkably 
good. James Whale, as Slaney in “Abraham Lin- 
coln,” by Mr. Hugo van Wadenoyen, Junr.; Profes- 
sor Einstein, by Mr. Walter Bennington; Rutland 
Boughton, by Mr. Herbert Lambert; Mr. Mortimer, 
by Mr. Luboshez, and Vieja Vasca, by Mr. A. Koch, 
are all excellent. 

The weakest section of the show, to our mind, seemed 
to be the pictures of children. There is a clever study 
by Mr. A. F. Kales, called “‘At the Kiddies’ Ball.” 
It is all right except the title; for the two figures, 
goose-stepping along, give one no impression of child- 
hood.’ They might be grown-ups. Mr. Marcus Adams 
shows several child-portraits, but so highly retouched 
and _artificial-looking, that their right place would 
seem to be in a show-case. When we think what won- 
derful child-studies Mr. Adams used to produce, one 
wishes success had not swept him along so fast, leaving 
him no time or, probably, opportunity for experimen- 
tal work. 

Mr. H. A. Avery is new to us, as an exhibitor. 
**Happy Moments’’—a strong effect of lighting— 
shows some little Chinese boys playing what looks to 
be Hide and Seek. His other print is called ** Terror,” 
and our thought, as we looked at it, was ‘‘ However did 
he get it?” There is genuine suggestion of real alarm, 


and the figures are placed so near up, passing across 
the scene, and obviously in hurried flight, amidst dust 
and turmoil, that we instinctively turn—as one of 


them is doing—to see the horror that is pursuing. 
Were these Eastern people, Chinese, Koreans—or 
whatever nation they belonged to—really alarmed, or 
is it only a very clever piece of oriental acting? 

The grotesque-dancing-study craze seems still to 
draw some adherents; but there is a refreshing correc- 
tive in a simple dance picture by Mr. A. Remfeldt, a 
Norwegian. Nudes abound this year; but there is 
nothing of outstanding merit, and we can only surmise 
that the abnormal summer of three months, intensely 
hot and dry, has had something to do with their num- 
bers. Mr. Warburg has rather an amusing exhibit 
called “The Second Sitting.” It is a portrait of a 
woman sculptor, working on a bust of Mr. Warburg. 
We should have imagined by the advanced appear- 
ance of the work—already quite a good likeness of 
this well-known photographer—that it was more likely 
a last sitting. 

And this reminds us that we have not yet touched 
on that important subject at this year’s Salon, ‘‘Sculp- 
ture by Photography.” This invention is by Mr. 
H. M. Edmunds, who calls it “‘Photo-Sculpture.” It 
consists of the mechanical translation of the photo- 
graphic image into carved relief in marble or wood, 
or other hard material, There are two examples at 
the exhibition, one in marble and one in wood. They 
are placed on a table, and alongside is a copy of the 
Amateur Photographer, open at an article in which Mr. 
Edmunds describes his invention. There is a chair 
to tempt visitors to sit at the table and admire. But 
having unscientific minds, and, perhaps, not feeling 
very inspired by the little examples (not more than 
three inches in height), also knowing that PHoro-Era 
readers would have the invention described to them 
in illuminating technical language, we did not tarry 
long in the chair admiring the bas-reliefs, neither did 
we read the article. But it is no doubt a wonderful 
invention, and possesses extremely interesting possi- 
bilities. It may lead to quite new developments in 
photography, besides proving a valuable guide to 
sculptors. 

We are promised extremely interesting and valuable 
revelations in X-rays work at the exhibition of the 
Royal Photographic Society, which opens in a few 
days, fuller particulars of which we hope to give in 
our next letter. It is claimed that a new process (ex- 
amples will be shown) besides considerably reducing 
the risk of X-ray dermatitis, will enable the operator 
to make a photograph of the object, that shows not 
only what it is, but its exact location, depth and posi- 
tion. 

The Kodak Company has taken a momentous de- 
cision in publicly announcing that it will manufacture 
no more glass photographic plates. The intention is 
to make only the flexible Portrait Film that was first 
introduced into this country in 1914. There are 
brands of plates made by this company that are used 
and relied on extensively by professionals, and it is 
only natural that workers who have become familiar 
with a particular make, know exactly its advantages, 
and how to make the most of them, should view with 
some annoyance, and even dismay, the sudden with- 

(Continued on next page) 
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RECENT PHOTO-PATENTS 


Reported by NORMAN T. WHITAKER 


Tue following patents are reported exclusively for 
Puoto-Era MaGazineE from the law-offices of Norman 
T. Whitaker, Whitaker Building, Washington, D.C., 
from whom copies of any one of the patents can be ob- 
tained by sending twenty-five cents in stamps. The 
patents mentioned below were issued from the United 
States Patent-Office during the month of September. 

Patent, Number 1,389,615, has been granted to 
Anthony A. Barber of Newark, N.J., for Photographic- 
Printing Frame. The patent has been assigned to 
B. & B. Photo Co., a Corporation of New Jersey. 

Colored Image and Process of Producing the Same 
has been patented—patent, Number 1,389,742—by 
John I. Crabtree of Rochester, N.Y., and assigned to 
Eastman Kodak Company of Rochester, N.Y. 

Morton P. Sarfaty of New York, N.Y., has been 
granted patent, Number 1,389,992, for Photographic 
Camera. 

Patent, Number 1,390,252, has been granted to Jo- 
seph Thomas Smith of London, England, for Color- 
Photography. 

Dissolving Shutter for Cameras has been patented 
by Hugo Enders of Lehighton, Pennsylvania, patent 
number being 1,389,938. 

Ashley Guy Ogden of Baltimore, Maryland, has in- 
vented and patented a new and useful Printing-Ma- 
chine, patent, Number 1,388,968. 

Patent, Number 1,389,164, has been granted to 
Andrew H. Roikjer of Boise, Idaho, for Back-Lock for 
Cameras. 

Photoprinting-Box has been patented by Clarence 
LeRoy Parks of Seattle, Washington, the patent num- 
ber being 1,389,268. 


Motion-Picture Annual, 1921 


Tuose of our readers who patronise motion-picture 
theaters—and how many do not—will be interested in 
the Motion-Picture Studio Directory and Trade Annual 
for 1921 issued by the Motion-Picture News, New 
York City. The book contains the pictures and short 
biographies of virtually all the leading players, men 
and women; and, in addition, much information with 
regard to well-known directors, cameramen, producers 
and dealers in motion-picture supplies. As a reference- 
book for the patron of the motion-picture theater and 
the photographer who wishes to keep in touch with the 
motion-picture field, this latest annual will be of much 
interest and value. 


‘‘Camera to Bare Secret of Mars’’ 


Wou p it not be a splendid achievement for photog- 
raphy if by its means we should be enabled to obtain 
accurate data with regard to the planet Mars? A 
recent newspaper dispatch in the Boston Herald bore 
the heading quoted above. According to the report, 
it is proposed to ‘“‘snapshoot” the planet by using an 
abandoned mine-shaft in Chile as the barrel for a tele- 
scope. A large pan of mercury, revolving at high 
speed at the bottom of the shaft, is to provide the 
mirror. The pool of mercury will be revolved at such 
high speed that it will assume a concave shape and 


thus become a mirror of great power and luminosity. 
The depth of the fortunately-placed shaft is so great 
that there will be sufficient luminosity, according to 
the scientists, to enable them to make snapshots in- 
stead of time-exposures. Whatever we may think of 
the plan, it is hardly advisable in the light of recent 
scientific achievements to say, “it can’t be done.” 


Coloring Prints of Autumn-Foliage 


PossrBy, nowhere in the world can be seen such gor- 
geous, resplendent autumn-foliage as in America, 
particularly in the months of October and November. 
In some localities of New England, for instance, beau- 
tiful, colored autumn-foliage remains until late No- 
vember, and it should be the duty of every camerist to 
procure some of these photographs in monochrome, 
using appropriate color-sensitive plates ray- 
filters. When making the necessary exposures of these 
wonderful masses of color, it is well to indicate in a 
note-book, together with a brief sketch of the scene, 
the various colors and how they are placed. This 
color-key will enable the camerist to color either 
contact-prints or enlargements from the resultant neg- 
ative—doing the work with accuracy. Those who 
do not make autochromes of these memorable scenes 
of nature, may make negatives and prints in the 
usual way and, later, when convenient, color the prints 
with any of the standard colors advertised in, and 
endorsed by, PHoto-Era MaGaziIne. Foremost among 
these standard colors are Roehrig’s Transparent Oil 
Photo-Colors; Japanese Peerless Permanent Photo. 
Oil-Colors (made by Japanese Water-Color Co.), and 
Devoe Photo-Oil-Colors (made by Devoe & Raynolds 
Co.). Attractive folders may be had at request. 

Christmas is not far off, and no more appropriate 
gift can be made than a finely colored photograph— 
either a large contact print or a direct enlargement— 
of a scene which cannot be matched in any other part 
of the world. Such a gift has the added value of 
personal interest and will be a permanent source of 
satisfaction to both maker and recipient. 


London Letter 
(Continued from preceding page) 

drawal of their well-tried medium, especially if their 
business has been built up on it. To start afresh with 
a new brand of plates appears at least a somewhat 
formidable inconvenience. Many professionals have 
already taken to the portrait film, and so are relieved 
from these worries, but to the others the time has come 
when they must make a definite choice between, to 
them, a new plate (and there are, of course, many 
excellent English brands) and portrait-film. We are 
instinctively a conservative people, and any idea of 
change is not congenial; consequently the plunge into 
portrait-film is attended with doubt and trepidation. 
But we do not doubt that it will be made by the major- 
ity, for the advantages are so numerous, and we have 
in the past often referred to them on this page. 
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PUBLISHED BY THE 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


DEVOTED TO 
LENS AND SHUTTER 
INFORMATION 


Vol. 1 


NOVEMBER, 1921 


No. 11 


SPEAKING OF 
PORTRAIT LENSES 


Frequently, a studio can get 
along with one lens, such as 
our general-purpose Velostig- 
mat Series II F:4.5. But 
to meet present day competi- 
tion, and turn out the fine 
quality of results that discrim- 
inating customers demand, a 
strictly portrait type of lens is 
a most valuable asset. 


The Vitax Portrait Lens 
F: 3.8, a Wollensak product, 
is an improvement on the old 
Petzval type. Because of its 
slightly curved field, it gives 
a rounded standing out effect 
that makes a portrait distinct- 
ively life-like. Vitax speed of 
F: 3.8 insures success in child 
photography. 

An inexpensive portrait lens 
similar to the Vitax but lack- 
ing its extreme speed, is the 


LENSES 


for every phase of amateur and 
professional work including the 

pula VERITO Diffused 
F:4, WELOSTIGMAT 
Series II F: 4.5, the ultra-rapid 
anastigmat, VITAX F:3.8 
(illustrated) and many others. 
Practically any size or mounting. 


WOLLENSAK - ROCHESTER 


ity help to_make Vitax portraits living 
likenesses. Reproduced above is a Vitax 
portrait by Phitip Conklin. 


Vesta Portrait F:5. The 
quality of results and moderate 
price of this lens will surprise 
you. 


If portraiture is your pro- 
fession, let us tell you more 


about these real portrait 
lenses. 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


WANTED 


We are in the market for a limited 
number of pictures for use in our 
next catalog. They should illustrate 
(1) the high-speed and fine defini- 
tion of our Velostigmats F:4.5 and 
F:6.3 or (2) the delightful quality 
of softness rendered by the Verito 
Diffused Focus F:4 lens. 

If interested, send prints and re- 
turn postage to the Promotion of 
Trade Department, stating price 
desired. 


Masterly modeling and stereoscopic qual. | 


FOUND IN THE 
FINDER 


FREE TRIAL is offered on all 
Wollensak lenses. Take advantage 
of this privilege. 


* * * 


SHORT DAYS of winter are little 
handicap to the photographer with 
a speedy Wollensak lens. Tell us 
your camera and we'll tell you the 
best speed outfit for it. 


* * * 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY is 
now possible on all Wollensak lenses 
and shutters. 


* * 


CORRECT EXPOSURE is 
mainly a matter of having an 
accurate shutter. Insist on the 
Betax and eliminate guesswork. 


* * 


GET YOUR COPY. There are 
Wollensak booklets for the amateur 
and professional. If you haven’t 
received yours, write today. Gratis. 


SHUTTERS 
of accuracy and durability for all 


sizes and of lenses, includ- 
ing the BETAX, GAMMAX 
and DELTAX, the new line of 
“Xact Xposure.” No uncertain 
pumps nor complex gears. 


WOLLENSAK - ROCHESTER 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoto-Era Guaranty 
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The time of exposures, the lighting, how you obtained 
certain results—all are interesting to your camera-owning 
friends. Explain each picture to them in a group some 
night. Project your prints on a screen by the 


BAUSCH & LOMB BALOPTICON 
The Perfect Stereopticon 


There are models for projecting opaque subjects like photo-prints—even in colors. Other 
models project slides alone or both slides and opaque subjects. Write for our Balop- 


ticon catalog. 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


y 558 ST. PAUL STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
hy NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, M 


Ophthalmic Lenses, 


" Projection App ( 
Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Range Finders, Gun-sights, Searchlight Projectors and other High-Grade Optical Products. 


Petter ana farther — 


“| Bring Out The Natural Beauty Of Your 
Pictures With 


ROEHRIG’S 
Transparent Oil Photo-Colors 


(GUARANTEED PERMANENT) 


The leading transparent oil-colors on the 
market to-day. Will actually give the 
results claimed. No artistic skill is re- 
quired to use the colors as the method 
of application is so simple that it is possible for a child to produce beautiful. 
harmonious effects that give credit to an experienced colorist. They blend per- 
fectly with the photographic image, are brilliant in tone, easily applied and 
quickly removed for alteration. 


Complete Outfit $3.75 


The wide success attained with the Roehrig Transparent Oil Photo-Colors is 
manifested by the hearty endorsements we receive daily from users in both 
amateur and commercial lines. Once used, always used. A trial will convince you. 


Inquire from your dealer or write direct for descriptive literature. 


ROEHRIG - BIELENBERG CO., Ine. 
155 NEVINS STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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“Stop That Play!” 


HE strongest defense on the field cannot always do it, but 
it is a simple matter for the camera man on the side-lines. 
if he is equipped with a 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
TESSAR LENS 


Not only is it an ideal anastigmat for recording athletic events, 
because of its great speed, but it is invaluable for either indoor or 
outdoor-photography in the doubtful light of short autumn days. 


Tessar Ic is three times as fast as an ordinary lens and is just 
the lens for reflecting-cameras—also for portraiture. 


Tessar IIb is nearly twice as fast as the ordinary lens, yet is 
small and compact enough to make it ideal for hand-cameras. 


Write for our popular Anastigmat Folder, or 
our complete catalog, if you haven’t a copy. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY 
622 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 


Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes. Projection Apparatus (Balopticons), Ophthalmic Lenses and 
Instruments, Photo-micrographic Apparatus, Range-Finders and Gun-Sights for Army and Navy, Searchlight- 
Reflectors, Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Magnifiers and Other High-Grade Optical Products. 


* may see 
etter and farther 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoto-Era Guaranty 
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LIQUID 
CYNTOL (METOL) 
HYDROQUINONE 


LIQUID CONCENTRATED DEVELOPER 


METEOR 


DEVELOPER VIALS 


L. C. H. VIALS— 
SUCCESSORS TO 
THE M. Q. TUBE 


L. C. H. Vials (Meteor) Combine All the Advantages of M. Q. Tubes and 
Concentrated Liquid Developer and Eliminate the Disadvantages of Both. 


Just Add to Water and the Developer is Ready. 


JOHN G. MARSHALL 


1752 Atlantic Avenue 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


ASK YOUR DEALER 
FOR THE 


METEOR BOOKLET 


OF PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CHEMICALS 


We take pleasure in announcing that 
we have appointed 


BURKE & JAMES 


240 E. Ontario St. 225 Fifth Ave. 


Chicago, 


Sole Factory Distributors 
in the photographic and drug trades for 


GRIPPIT 


The clean, non-wrinkling adhesive 


Tubes and pint-cans carried in stock at 
both Chicago and New York. 


DEWEY & ALMY CHEMICAL CO. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


New York, N.Y. 


One of the sensations at the International 
Convention of Photographic Dealers in Buf- 
falo, July 18-23. 


TONING—or TINTING of PHOTOGRAPHS 
in Sepia, Azure Blue, Sea Green, Old Rose, 
Cream and other beautiful colors, with 


Peerless 
Permanent Photo 


Oil-Golors 


The only artists’ oil-colors made in U.S. A. that are 
fine enough to be reduced to a transparent, liquid base. 
Brilliantly beautiful. Absolutely permanent. May be 
applied with a tuft of cotton over the entire print in 
a perfectly even tone and become a part of the emul- 
sion, permanently. 

Procure a box of these Peerless Photo-Oil-Colors of 
your dealer and begin at once. Or we will mail direct 
if he cannot supply you. Take no substitute. 

Price per set of fifteentubes_ $2.50 
Bottle of Gum-Wax Solution for reducing the colors .50 
+A product of the Peerless Laboratories at Rochester.” 

A few of the special items that we are exploiting at 


resent: 
Self-Blending Transparent Water-Colors, films 
and bound books. Colors in liquid form for Lantern- 
Slide coloring. Box Sets, single colors. 

Permanent Air-Brush Colors in paste-form. Opal 
= Finest made. Guaranteed not to clog the 

rush. 

Chinese White, paste-form in opal glass-jars. Un- 
equalled for pen or brush. 

Mixing-Palettes, Brushes, Mounting-Paste, etc. 


Address JAPANESE WATER-COLOR CO. 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
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EASTMAN No. 1 Autographic 


KODAK 


SPECIAL 


at Y% Price 


Was $58.73 in 1920 


Now 


WE MADE a very fortunate purchase of 
these fine cameras that enables us to 
offer them to you at half their former price. 
This is one of the finest 1920 Kodak models, 
fitted with Bausch & Lomb Special Ana- 
stigmat lens, F-6.3 and Optimo shutter. 
Produces negatives of such sharpness that 
enlargements can be made in any size. 
Made of aluminum, beautifully finished, 
covered with finest quality leather—nickel 
trimmings. Substantially built for lasting 
service and unfailing results. 


We have a limited number to offer at this 
very special and unusual price, including 
instruction book. 


ail 
Charles G. Willoughby Order 
INCORPORATED i 


110 West 32nd Street . New York 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoto-Era Guaranty 
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For Your Photographic Library 


Standard Photographic Books and Art-Books Which Every 
Camera-User Should Own 


will be found listed below. For detailed information regarding them, read the reviews in 
the issues of Paoto-Era MaaGazine indicated at the right of each title. Orders for any 
of these books will be filled promptly at the published price. ; 


Any photographic or art-book, not in this list, will gladly be procured at request. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOKS 


American Annual of Photography 1921 (cloth)...... i Se ee 2.50 Jan. 1921 
Behind the Motion-Picture Screen. ................ Austin Lescaboura............. 3.50 June 1920 
Condensed Course in Motion-Picture Photography ...N.Y. Institute of Photography ... 6.00 Aug. 1920 
Handbook of Photomicrography.................... H. Lloyd Hind & W. B. Randles. 4.00 June 1914 
How Motion-Pictures Are Made.................... eee a 4.00 Jan. 1919 
How to Make Good Pictures.......................- Eastman Kodak Company...... 40 

How to Use the Air-Brush........................... Samuel W. Frazer............. 1.50 

Light and Shade—And Their Applications............ M. Luckiesh..... 3.50 

Modern Telephotography (paper edition, $1.50)...... Capt. Owen Wheeler...... cloth, 1.75 Aug. 1910 
Hans Harting, Ph.D............ 2.50 Aug. 1918 
ee a Steven H. Horgan ............. 1.50 Nov. 1920 
Photograms of the Year 1920....................... F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S....cloth, 3.50 Mar. 1921 
ATE. Henry Turner Bailey........... 2.50 Apr. 1919 
Photography and Its Applications .................... William Gamble, F.R.P.S. . 1.00 Nov. 1920 
Photography for Students of Physics and Chemistry . . Louis Derr, A.M.,S.B.......... 2.25 Dec. 1913 
Photography—lIts Principles and Applications........ Alfred Watkins, F.R.P.S.. Bikion 4.00 Apr. 1920 
Pictorial Composition in Photography............... Arthur Hammond.............. 3.50 Aug. 1920 
Practical Kinematography and Its Application........ Frederick A. Talbot ........... 1.50 

Practical 5.00 

Professional Photography (two volumes)............. a ee 1.75 May 1919 
Systematic Development of X-ray Plates and Films... Lehman Wendell, B.S., D.D.S... 2.00 Feb. 1920 
The Air-Brush in Photography...................... ee 3.50 Nov. 1920 
The Commercial Photographer...................... 4.00 Oct. 1920 
The Dictionary of Photography ..................... 5.00 July 1917 
THe Pine Art Gf Paul Lewis Anderson.......... 3.00 Nov. 1919 
The Fundamentals of Photography.................. Oe ee 1.00 Oct. 1920 
Russell S. 1.60 Nov. 1920 
Topsy and Turvy (with original animal-photo’s)...... Carine and Will Cadby.. . 1.60 Feb. 1920 
OF William Copeman Kitchin, Ph.D.. 6.00 Apr. 1921 

ART-BOOKS 

A Treatise on Art. In Three Parts................. Jenn Burnet, FBS... 5.60600: $2.00 Dec. 1918 
Art-Treasures of Washington...................... Helen W. Henderson.......... 3.00 Feb. 1912 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts....................-. Julia De Wolf Addison......... 3.00 Aug. 1910 
Composition in Monochrome and Color.............. Pa ee 5.00 Apr. 1913 
Charles H. Caffin.......... .... 4.00 
J. Sawtelle Ford............... 1.00 Oct. 1917 
The Art of the Wallace Collection.................. Henry C. Shelley.............. 2.50 uly 1913 ’ 
The British Museum: Its History and Treasures..... Henry C. Shelley... .......00 4.00 ar. 1912 


Add 1sc. for postage to price of books, on all orders from points outside of New England . 
Send all orders, with remittance, direct to 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Wolfeboro, New ee U.S.A. 


Adit 


for 


All cheques, except on national banks, require 10 cents 
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PLAUBEL PECONETTE 6x6 cm. 


F/4.2 Anticomar Lens 
and Compound Shutter 
List- Price, $62.50 
ADAM ARCHINAL 
1409 Broadway New York City 
U.S. Agent, Plaubel Cameras and Lenses 


Catalog sent on request. 


Spare them! 


Amongst those weak 
negatives there are 
probably some gems— 
give them a fair 
chance with 


TABLOID 
Chromium Intensifier 


Brings out every available detail 

and gives excellent printing- 

density. Simple, certain and safe. 
Of all Photographic Dealers 
‘TABLOID’ means—Issued by 


Bs» BURROUGHS WELLCOME & Co. 
an LONDON (ENG.) 
New York: 18/20, East Forty-first Street 
MonrreAL? 101/110, Coristine Building 
Pho. 1098 £x. All Rights Reserved 


The Most Successful 
Plate Ever Made 


CRAMER’S 
HI-SPEED 


The Plates with the 
Wonderful Emulsion 


G. CRAMER 
DRY PLATE COMPANY 


NEW YORK SAINT LOUIS CHICAGO 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CONDENSORS 
ENLARGING and REDUCING 


Highest grade imported French optical 
glass in all diameters and foci. 


50% LESS THAN MARKET PRICES 
MOUNTED OR UNMOUNTED 
Write to Dept. D for prices. 


J. H. B. Donaldson Enterprises 


158-160 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Special rate to photo-supply dealers. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoto-Era Guaranty 
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TOW TO BECOME A 


PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


EARNING $35 TO $125 AWEEK 7 
An interesting illustrated booklet 


Glasses for Spectacles and Photography 


THIN and EXTRA-THIN GLASSES 
for DRYPLATES and LANTERN-SLIDES 
(free) on choosing a vocation, the 


G in Colors and for Special F exceptional opportunities Pho- A 
Rough Optical | Glass for spectacles, in extra- tography offers you and how to avail yourself of these 
white, neutral, “fieuzal,” and * “color,” supplied advantages. 
in sheets, cut up. Lenses and convex glass. MOTION-PICTURE — COMMERCIAL — PORTRAITURE 
Three to six months’ course. Practical instruction. Modern equip- 

162 Faubourg St. Martin, PARIS, FRANCE || “tite for Catalog No. 23. 
N.Y. INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


141 W. 36th St., N.Y. OR 505 State Street, Brooklyn 


Typography 
and P of this 
TESSWOr are examples of the 
COLLODION tel 
maximum of charm with the of A wide rinting oa ervice 


range of artistic effects with complete simplicity in working. 
FIVE GRADES 


This superb paper is made in five distinct 
and deliputtal' Matte, yp rendered by 
Smooth, Antique (white and cream) and Glossy. GEO. H ELLIS CO (Inc.) 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


J. L. LEWIS, Sole Agt.,522 Sixth Ave., New York Boston 


Dictionary of Photography Learn 


By7E. J. Wall, F.R.P.S. Movins 


No Amateur or Professional Photographer 
should be without it Portraits or Commercial 


E.@RUNEL COLLEGE 
PRICE, $5.00. Postage, 15 Cents Extra of PHOTOGRAPAY . 


Send for 


Order a copy now from 1269 Broadway, NEW YORK 
134 So. Clark Street, CHICAGO, cin FREE BOOKLET 
P HOT O-ERA M AGAZI NE Fascinating, profitable work taught 
by successful photographer operating 
WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U.S. A. studios in largest cities. Earn $35 to $100 weekly. Day and night 


classes. Three months’ course. Easy payments. Address Dept. 15. 


Deawing-Jnks 
Eternal Writing-Ink 
9 Engrossing-Ink 
Higgins Taurine Mucilage 
Photo-Mounter Paste 

Drawing-Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 
Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, Etc. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS 
“halftoned” in this publica- 
tion are our product. 

We render this same helpful 


Are the finest and best inks and adhesives. service to many other publishers and business- 
Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and ‘ 
ill-emelling inks and adhesives, and adopt the houses. We offer you our closest co-operation 

Zq well put up, and withal so efficient. 
t Dealers Generally THE MODERN ENGRAVING CO. 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. 
Manufactavers 154 Federal Street 7 Water Street 
271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, BOSTON, MASS. 


Branches: Chicago, London 
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SACRIFICE SALE! 


Ernemann “Heag XI” DeLuxe Plate-Cameras, 
size 9 x 12 cm. or 3} x 4} inches, with Sector 
Shutter, Removable Lens-Panel and Double 
Bellows-Extension. Goods Absolutely New. 
Prices include 3 Metal Plateholders in Wallet. 
With Zeiss Tessar F/4.5, 6-inch focus = - - $118.50 
Focalplane shutter up to 1/1000 of second for same 19.00 
With double anastigmat Vilar F/6. - - 64.00 
Filmpack-adapter for above - - 2.50 
Extra set of 3 plateholders in wallet - - 2.00 
Also in Stock Contessa-Nettel Plate-Cameras, 
same size, Equipped with Double Anastigmat 
Lenses F/6.8, F/6.3, F/6, and F/5.4, at prices 
from $58.00 up. 

ONOFRE S. BELLOSO, 221 West 123rd Street - NEW YORK 


LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY 
Good-paying positions in the best studios await students who 
prepare themselves now. For 28 years we have successfully taught 
Photography, Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work. 


OUR GRADUATES EARN $35 TO $1004 WEEK. We assist them to 
—— positions. Fit yourself now for a position at better pay, 

erms easy: living inexpensive. Largest and best school of 
its kind. WRITE FoR CATALOG TODAY. 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
910 Wabash Avenue Effingham, Illinois 


KODAKS 4 CAMERAS 
LENSES 


NEW or USED—MODELS and STYLES to suit the individual 
and purpose, at the lowest prices. NOW is the time to obtain 


OUR BARGAIN-CATALOG 


and convince yourself that we offer extraordinary values. If you 
have a to decide relative to photography, 
our will gladly render assistance. 
First-class merchandise—moderate prices and 
prompt service—Guaranteed. 
CENTRAL CAMERA CO., 124 So. Wabash Ave. 
Dept. 29 CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Commercial Photographer 
By L. G. Rose 
A book that every photographer should have. 
Price, $4.00. Postage, 15 cents extra. 


Order a copy today from 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire U. S. A. 


HALLDORSON 
PRODUCTS 


A Full Line of Flash and Electric Lamps 

for Photographic Lighting 

Studio Flash- Lamp 
ome-Portrait Flash- Lamp 

Giant Portrait Flash- Lamp 

Triangle Flash-Lamp 

Flash- Powder 

Studio Electric Lamp 

Home-Portrait Electric Lamp 

Electric Spotlights 

Style 00 

Style A 

Style B 

Centrifugal Print- Washers 


Mark Outfits you are interested in and pin to your 
letter. We will send full information by return mail. 


THE HALLDORSON CO. 
1780 Wilson Avenue CHICAGO 


00000 


USE THE 


SIMPLE AND CONVENIENT 


It makes a light-test, and indicates instantly direct 
in shutter-figures, and witheut guesswork, calculation or sen- 
sitized paper. This fact, coupled with its compactness and dur- 
ability, makes it a very useful pocket-piece to the ones who wish 
to know they have a picture every time the shutter clicks. 
Be sure and take a Milner Light Gauge on your trip. 

sent, pos' 
Most dealers have it penne pene. will be sent, postpaid, $1.50 


G.M. MILNER - - 525 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


MOTION-PICTURE PHOTOGRAPHY 


A Complete Course 

A practicable, usable, standard 
treatise for both the professional 
cinematographer and those without 
experience. About 500 pages—400 
pages of text and 100 pages of 
illustrations—by New York Insti- 
tute of Photography. 

pont by Lieut. Carl L. Gregory, 


CONDENSED COURSE IX, 


Motion Picture .S., Chief Instructor in Cinema- 
tography for the Government Signal 
Photography Corrs Schuol of Photography at Colum- 


bia University, with special chapters by 
= Hoffman, celebrated Fea- 
——— ure Ph and by Research 


PRICE $6.00 of the Kodak Co. 
Money refunded if nut satisfied after 5-day examination, 
NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 17, 145 W. 36th St., N. Y. Also at Dealers 


ARTISTS 


Professional and Amateur 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 
Can Find Exceedingly 
Artistic Papers 


(Both Light and Heavy) 


Mounting Shstshes and Prints 
THE SEYMOUR Co. 


251 Seventh Avenue 
(Cor. 24th Street) NEW YORK CITY 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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IF YOU WANT 


Photographs in Natural Colors 
— USE—— 


AUTOCHROM 
PLATES 


This process is not in the experimental stage, 
but is a thoroughly practical one, by which 
any one can make pictures in natural colors 
with his own camera. Developing is extreme- 
ly simple, and the plates can be finished in 
twenty minutes. 


Send for Booklet 


R. J. FITZSIMONS 
75 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


PAGET’S 
SELF-TONING PAPERS 


Paget papers are superior to any 
similar papers on the market. 


Direct to you or through your 
dealer. 


Send for SAMPLE PRINT 
and specify whether landscape 


or portrait desired. 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS 
1814 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Sole American Agents 


ALL METAL PATENTED 


PHOTO-PRINTER | 


FOR PLATES AND FILMS 
Produces results ically at speed 


For Amateur 


Has two clamps, one that operates by hand for holding 
negative and MASK in relative positions, the other 
with pressure cover and holds 
print. paper in a thus producing prints that require 
no trimming. For any size negative up to full capacity. 
Size 614x814 ins. 8. 5 Delivered with Bulbs 
Weight 7 Pounds in U. S. A. 
Ook our dealer. Facsimile folder upon request. 
new models, sizes 8x10 and | 1x14, and will 


a aleaned to furnish information upon request. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


R. W. KITTREDGE CO. 
812 W. Superior St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


QUICK! 


Send For Your 


Bass Bargain 
List No. 26 


Hot off the press and 
chock full of Real 
Camera Bargains 


Bass Camera Company 


Dept. K 109 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, III. 
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EGATIVES made on HAMMER 
PLATES are unequalled for brill- 
iancy, richness of detail and color- 
values. 
HAMMER PLATES are speedy and 
reliable. 
Their record proves their claim. 
Special brands for special needs. 


Hammer’s Special Extra-Fast (red label) and 

Extra-Fast (blue label) Plates for field- and 

studio-work and Hammer’s Extra-Fast Ortho- 

chromatic and D. C. Orthochromatic Plates 
for color-values. 


HAMMER DRY PLATE CO 


REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY-PLATE 
COMPANY 
Ohio Ave. and Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. 


BARGAIN 
 PRE-WAR PRICES 


CAMERAS—LENSES 


Ica — Goerz — Graflex 
Kodaks — Voigtlander 


Carl Zeiss—Dallmeyer 
| and other makes— 


Our bargain-catalog offers tremendous savings. 
We carry the largest stock in America of new 
and used high-grade Foreign and American Cam- 
| eras, Anastigmat Lenses, Binoculars and Photo- 
| graphic Supplies of every description. 
BEFORE YOU BUY 
| Send for Abe Cohen’s big, new, illustrated cata- | 
log —every item fully described — each page a 
bargain-list in itself. Get the camera, lens, or 
supplies you want at YOUR price. 


Write today for your copy 
Ask for Catalog No. 114 


| PROMPT ATTENTION TO ALL INQUIRIES 


ABE COHEN'S EXCHANGE 


113 PARK ROW NEW YORK 


THE STANDARD for 
STYLE and EXCELLENCE 


Buy a HOUSH cALBUM 


and stick your pictures in it with 


TRADE MARK REG, US, PAT. OFFICE 


You cannot beat this combination 


———“I is a clean, stainless. non- buckling non- 
Nv. uC wrinkling adhesive, especially prepared 
for mounting Photographs FLAT, with- 


out any unusual preparation or trouble. 


Ask your dealer for them. 


THE HOUSH COMPANY, Manufacturers 
7-17 E. Concord Street, Boston, Mass. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoto-Era Guaranty 
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We are at Your Service 


OUR SUBSCRIPTION -DEPARTMENT ENSURES PROMPT 
AND COURTEOUS ATTENTION 


Class Publisher’s 
No. Price 
50 Abel’s Photo. Weekly.. $2.50 
120 Adventure........... 6.00 
40 Ainslee’s Magazine... 2.00 
50 All Outdoors......... 2.50 


130 Amateur Photographer 
and Photography 
(w’kly) London (post- 


6.50 
40 American Boy....... 2.00 
25 American Cookery ... 1.50 


50 American Magazine .. 2.50 
45 American Photography. 2.50 
100 Artsand Decoration .. 5.00 


80 Atlantic Monthly..... 4.00 
35 Baseball Magazine.... 2.00 
80 Bookman........... 4.00 


35 Boys’ Life, the Boy 
Scouts’ Magazine .. 2.00 
100 British Journal of Pho- 
tography (weekly) 
London (postpaid) .. 5.00 
40 Bulletin of Photography 


2.00 
2.50 
17 Camera Craft(new) ... 1.00 
20 Camera Craft (renewal) 1.00 
60 Cartoons Magazine... 3.00 
90 Century Magazine ... 5.00 
35 Christian Herald (w’kly) 2.00 
40 Collier’s Weekly ..... 2.50 
60 Cosmopolitan........ 3.00 
20 Country Gentleman 

1.00 
90 Country-Life (East of 

Miss. River)....... 5.00 

110 Country-Life (West of 

Miss. River)....... 6.00 

75 Current History...... 4.00 


70 Current Opinion ..... 4.00 


Class Publisher’s 


No. Price 
45 Delineator........... $2.50 
2.00 
55 Educational Review .. 3.00 
35 Etude (for Music-lovers) 2.00 
45 Everybody’s Magazine 2.50 
10 Farm and Fireside. . . . 50 
45 Field and Stream. ... 2.50 
60 Forest and Stream . 3.00 
50 Garden Magazine... 3.00 
50 Good Housekeeping .. 2.50 
80 Harper’s Bazar...... 4.00 
80 Harper’s Magazine . 4.00 
100 Harvey’s Weekly..... 5.00 
60 Hearst’s Magazine ... 3.00 
70 House and Garden... 3.50 
55 House Beautiful. ..... 3.00 
55 Illustrated World.... 3.00 
80 Independent (weekly). 4.00 
110 International Studio . 6.00 
100 Judge (weekly) ...... 7.00 
30 Ladies’ Home Journa] 1.50 
100 Leslie’s Weekly...... 7.00 
100 Life (weekly)........ 5.00 
80 Literary Digest (w)... 4.00 
20 McCall’s Magazine... 1.00 
30 McClure’s Magazine.. 1.65 
45 Metropolitan........ 300 
37 Modern Priscilla... . . 2.00 
8 Mother’s Magazine 50 
100 Motor Age (weekly) .. 5.00 
40 Motor-Boat (s-m).... 2.00 
60 Motor Boating....... 3.00 
60 Munsey’s Magazine.. 3.00 
55 Musical America (w). 3.00 
90 Nation (weekly) ..... 5.00 
80 Nat’l Geographic Mag- 
4.00 
20 National Sportsman .. 1.00 
100 New (w).... 5.00 


Class Publisher’s 
No. Price 
80 North American Re- 


$4. 
(With Harvey's Weekly, $9.00) 
2 


37 Outdoor 


100 Outlook (weekly)..... 
45 PHOTO-ERA MAG- 


55 Physical Culture... .. 
50 Pictorial Review ..... 
80 Popular Magazine (s-m) 
50 Popular Science 
75 Printing-Art......... 
60 Review of Reviews... . 
40 Saturday Evening Post 
80 Scientific American (w) 
70 Scribner’s Magazine . . 
55 Sea-Power........... 


75 Theatre Magazine 
(East of Miss. River) 

85 Theatre Magazine 
(West of Miss. River) 

90 The Touchstone (Am. 
Art Student Mag.). . 

70 Vanity Fair......... 
120 Vogue (semi-monthly) 
40 Woman’s Home Com- 

70 World’s Work....... 
80 Yachting............. 
50 Youth’s 


HOW TO MAKE UP CLUBS. 


To obtain the club-price of any combination of periodicals from the list given above, find the class-number of 
each of the magazines in the left-hand column, add them together and multiply the sum by five cents. The result 


is the club-price in the United States. 
abroad on most standard magazines—and must be added to the price of each magazine. 


Canadian or foreign postage is extra—usually 50 cents to Canada and $1.00 
We shall be very glad to 


state the amount of either Canadian or foreign postage, and to fill orders for any magazines, whether listed here or 
not. Let us make a quotation on the list you desire. Our prices are equal to the lowest. We send all subscrip- 


tions direct to the publishers. 


Send all orders, with remittance, direct to 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U. S. A. 


All cheques, except on ional banks, requi 


10 cents additional for exchange 
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The 84 


Graflex 


Autographic 


Pictures 314x514 
inches 


The 3A Gratlex uses roll film, has the autographic device, 
and makes pictures of the popular post-card size. These 
features distinguish it as a particularly suitable camera for 
all-around, everyday use. 


Embodied in it also are the basic Graflex principles—the 
focal plane shutter with speeds of 1/10 to 1/1,000 of a second; 
the reflecting mirror, which shows the image right side up, 
full picture size, until the exposure lever is pressed. And the 
Kodak Anastigmat lens /.4.5 has no superior at any price. 


The Graflex is not only supreme in speed photography 
but it is also admirably suited to less sensational tasks. With 
the exception of wide angle lens work, it will do all that 
any other hand camera will do. 


Graflex catalogue free at your Dealer’s or by mail 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Folmer &8 Schwing Department ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoto-Era Guaranty 
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Compactness —the Pocket Premo fits the hand, although 
it makes pictures 2% x 3% inches in size and loads with a 
12-exposure Premo Film Pack. 


Quick Action—-one motion opens the camera and 
automatically snaps the front into accurate fixed focus. 


Simplicity —the only adjustments are for shutter speed 
and diaphragm. | 


The Pocket Premo is an excellent instrument for the 
beginner or for the advanced amateur who wishes to add 
a pocket camera to his equipment. 


At Kodak Dealers’ 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 
Rochester Optical Department ROCHESTER,N. Y. 
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Kodak 


Metal 
Tripods 


Compared to or- 
dinary tripods, 
the Kodak Met- 
al are more com- 
pact, and the 
parts are joined 
together so that 
they cannot be- 
discon- 
nected or lost— 
two features 
which alone 
make these tri- 
pods well worth while. 


Price, from $3.50 up 
Leather Carrying Cases 


$7.00 up 


Kodak 


Portrait 
Attachment 


“Close-ups” and por- 
traits with detail clear- 
ly defined can be se- 
cured easily when 
your camera is equip- 
ped with the Kodak 
Portrait Attachment. 
It brings the subject 
into sharp focus at 
close range. 


Price, $0.75 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 
ROCHESTER,N. Y. 


At your dealer’s 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooro-Era Guaranty 
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A Significant Fact 


Wen the United States Air Service wanted a super lens of 
microscopic definition for aerial photography, the organiz- 
ation that makes the Kodak Anastigmat found little difficulty 
in meeting the necessarily exacting requirements. 

And it is a significant fact that, due to the super-exact- 
ness of our optical equipment, the government inspectors 
availed themselves of the unusual facilities in our Research 
Laboratory even to the extent of using them to test lenses 
that were not of our manufacture. To the use of such 
equipment, equipment that detects the slightest error, is due 
the growing success of the Kodak Anastigmat lens. 


“About Lenses’? is a little booklet that impartially describes 
all types of lenses. It will help you to a better understanding 
of your camera and this means better pictures. It’s free— 
and we shall be glad to send it to you. 


K Eastman Kodak Company 


ANAS BATS Rochester, N. Y. 
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Exchange Your Old Lens for 
a Kodak Anastigmat /.7.7 


Recocnizep as at /east the equal, in sharpness of definition 
and flatness of field, of avy anastigmat at avy price, the 
Kodak Anastigmat Lens f. 7.7 is now for the first time 
offered separately —on an exchange basis. 

Your old lens helps to pay the moderate cost. 

Take your camera to your dealer and he will send it to 
Rochester where the actual exchange must be made. The 
old lens remains with us and we return the instrument, fit- 
ted with your new sharp-cutting Kodak Anastigmat Lens 
J. 7.7, ready for better pictures. 

This exchange can be made on any Kodak equipped with 
Kodak Ball Bearing Shutter. It may also be made on any 
Premo so equipped except as noted below. 


COST OF THIS EXCHANGE 


Kodaks or Premos equipped with single lens and 


Kodak Ball Bearing Shutter ................. $12.00 
Kodaks or Premos equipped with R. R. lens, 
Kodak Ball Bearing Shutter............... 10.00 


Cameras with T. B. I. Shutters will be fitted as above at 
an additional charge of $6.00 for replacing T. B. I. 
Shutter with Kodak Ball Bearing Shutter. 


Note— The f.7.7 lens cannot be fitted to these Premos: 
Pocket Premo, 5x7 size of Premos Nos. 8 and 9, Premo 
No. 10, Folding Cartridge Premos. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooro-Era Guaranty 
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LET YOUR PICTURES 
7 COMPETE FOR 


$500.00 


IN CASH PRIZES 
Ask your dealer for circular 


describing this photographic 


contest or write us. 


CONTEST CLOSES JANUARY 1, 1922 


The terms of this com- 
petition are the same as 
those for the competition 
announced last month, 
except that this time the 
pictures must have been 
taken prior to October 


15,1921. 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 
ROCHESTER,N. Y. 
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London, 


V-P Junior | ~ 


Dear Sir: 
I am the possessor of an Ansco 
2%x 3% Junior V.P.,3 1/4 x 2 3/4,and have such 
pleasure in asking you to accept the 
enclosed snapshots taken with the camera. 


At the same time I beg to congratu- 
late the — Company on — able to 
bf > produce a small camera at a moderate 
O inexpensive that price capable of doing work which can be 
compared with that done by cameras at a 
anyone can afford 


much higher price. 


ap, sirs, 
it—so good that both Yours faithfully, 
expert and novice are 
pleased with its per- 
formance. 
Unsolicited commendation from across the sea 
With Single Achromatic Lens and Actus Shutter - - $12.00 
PRICES< With Rapid Rectilinear Lens and Actus Shutter - - 13.50 
With Modico F 7.5 Anastigmat Lens and Bionic Shutter - 18.50 


Think What Pictures You Can Get This 
Winter with the Ansco Vest Pocket Junior 


—pictures made conveniently at the 


Explanatory 
Folder 


lowest cost—street pictures, snow pic- 


tures, winter sports and landscapes— 


pictures made easily and quickly at times 


when a large camera would be left at 
home. And the highest-priced model, 
with anastigmat lens and Bionic shutter 
giving automatically controlled exposures 
of 1-10, 1-25, 1-50, 1-100, and 1-200 
second, besides Bulb and Time, costs 
only $18.50. 


ANSCO COMPANY 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Paoto-Era Guaranty 
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Develop Your Films 
in Daylight 
“me REXO 
Deceloping- Kit 


(Sweetland Patent) 


NG 


Here is a marvelous invention which 
enables you to develop any 6-exposure 
roll 3} x 53 or smaller in daylight. It requires 
but 3 to 4 minutes for developing. Quick and 
efficient. Results of amazing excellence. 

It is the ideal outfit for traveler or tourist. 
He can develop his films at the place his pictures 
were made and insure himself against failure 
before he leaves the place. 


NO DARKROOM—EXCELLENT RESULTS 
No darkroom necessary—daylight all the way—developing, fixing and washing. So certain are the 
results that it can be relied upon for most exacting scientific and military work. 
CARRY IT IN YOUR POCKET. Fits the pocket. Measures but 1} x 4} x 63 inches, and 
weighs but a pound. So simple that any boy or girl can use it successfully. 
Oatfit consists of leatherette case, developing-tube, three clips, an accurate 
and instructi for use. PRICE, complete, only $5.00 


P 


Ask your dealer—Circular on Request 


BURKE & JAMES, Inc., Chicago—New York 


USE 


“AGFA” Roll- Film 
“AGFA” F ‘ilm-Pack 


AND SEE WHAT GOOD PICTURES YOUR CAMERA 
CAN MAKE 


YOU WILL BE SURPRISED 
ASK YOUR DEALER OR WRITE 


SAGAMORE CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
213-215 Water Street - - New York 


HIRSCH & KAYE 


239 GRANT AVENUE, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Pacific Coast Distributors 
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